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“All at her wheel the village maiden sits— 
Nor, while she turns the giddy wheel around 
Revoloves the sad vicissitudes of things.'* 
—Gifford 
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Times have changed— 


Modern woman, too, sits at the 
wheel—but she is emancipated 
woman. 


It is no longer the wheel of labor— 
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but the wheel of progress and A 
luxury. A 
With the touch of her finger upon 2 






this new magic wheel she com- 
mands the speed of the wind, the 
power of a score of horses, the 
white radiance that lights her 
way ahead. 
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And, the taming of these 
forces, their application) 
modern wheel, their pert 
sponse to the will and® 
modern woman— 


This is what Delco has done. 
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BIG PRIZES 


FOR 


NEW MODELS 




















KNOW what boys like. 

That’s why | made the girders 

of the Mysto Erector with 
turned-over, close-lapping edges 
so that your boy could build 
big, strong, life-like models. 


Not only can he build big, strong models 
but he can build them easily and quickly, 
and they will be exactly like real steel 
construction. 


With all sets over $3 I give, without 
extra charge, an electric motor that runs 
many of the models — elevators, travel- 
ing cranes, derricks, drawbridges and ma- 
chine shops. 


The Mysto Erector is by far the most in- 
teresting and instructive gift you could find 
anywhere. It is so fascinating that the 
entire family will enjoy watching and 
helping the boy construct the 300-and- 
more models. 


Boys—just see how many things you 


can build! Think of the fun building battle- 
ships, torpedo boats, Brooklyn Bridges with 
third rail cars run by a real motor—sky- 
scrapers with running elevators— electric-run 
sand shovels that dig just like the Panama 
Canal dredges—workshops with cute little 
band saws, power presses, lathes, bufhng 
wheels, etc., that really go. 


And think of all you'll find out about 


engineering and electricity ! 
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THE TOY WITH 
GIRDERS LIKE STRUCTURAL STEEL 





An American Toy made for American Boys 


You can build so many models with Erec- 
tor that if you worked every minute from 
Christmas till next summer, without stop- 
ping, you probably wouldn't get them all 
finished. This is because you get so much 
building material for your money with 
the Erector—more than with any other 
similar toy. 


And they are made just like real struc- 





HURRY! 





SEND NOW 


FOR THIS = covron 


FREE BOOK 
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ELECTRIC 


MOTOR 


WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 
(IN ALL SETS OVER $3) 




















tural steel. You can build quicker—the 
girders will never buckle up when you are 
putting them together. Only half as many 
bolts are needed, and the models are stiff 
and won't wobble. 


Be sure to ask for the Mysto Erector, so 
you get the extra and better pieces and the 
motor. No other construction set gives a 
motor without extra cost. 

Toy dealers everywhere sell the Erector, 
or can get it if they haven't it in stock now. 


Eight sizes, ranging from $1.00 to $25.00. 
Send for my Free Book 


Send me your dealer's name and | will 
mail you my brightly colored Book, con- 
taining photos and descriptions of Erector 
models. I'll also send you a free copy of 
my magazine, Erector Tips, which pub- 
lishes pictures of boys who build prize- 
winning Erector models; tells how 
you can win a prize; shows how to 
do magic tricks, etc. Every boy, 
every parent, should write for 
the free Book and the maga- 


zine—at once— floday. Free 
; Book 
A. C. GILBERT, President Coupon 


THE MYSTO MFG. CO. 
81 Foote Street 


New Haven, Conn. 


Mr. A. C. Gilbert 
The Mysto Mfg. Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Please send your book filled 
with photos of Erector models, and 
a sample copy (iree) of your maga- 
zine, Erector Tips 

Name 

Address 


My toy dealer's name is 


His address 
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Dollar @™ Watch | 


EveryAmerican bov's first watch. Tea- 


cher of time-reading and punctuality 


fez 721 std 
a “a 
Dollar @ Watch 


The 


trustworthy companion 


sportsmar S aiways 
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' 
Dollar @” Wateh 


Guaranteed to keep good time 


psote 
Dollar @® Watch 
Vas * 


hin, compact, accurate and 


as good as it looks 


The universal time-piece,—there’s no iy 


one whodoesn't appreciate an Ingersoll. 
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Dollar 4 Dollar Watch 








the price remains the same. 


How Prohibitive Price 
Handicapped the Nation 


It made millions of people do without watches. 


Every day it wasted minutes and quarter hours for 
all these millions. 

It retarded the growth of punctuality and eff- 
ciency in America. 

It fostered habits of laziness and sloth. 

The price of good watches was prohibitive be- 


cause it cost so much to make them that millions of 
people had to do without. 


Today the power of the Prohibitive Price is 
destroyed. 

American genius found the way to simplify watch 
construction while maintaining time-keeping ac- 
curacy. 

The whole world is better for the invention of the 
INGERSOLL DOLLAR WATCH. 

It is one of the marvels of the age! 

It is the great teacher of punctuality and precision. 
It has made Time the servant of the millions. 

Forty millions of people have bought it, and fif- 
teen thousand more are buying it every day. 


It is sold at the uniform price of ONE DOLLAR 
all over the country, by 60,000 dealers—in every city, 
town and hamlet—any jeweler can sell you one. 


Look sharp for the name INGERSOLL on the dial. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


SE —— 
Dollar @® Watch 


Sngeweg 





The watch that made 
the dollar famous. 


The price is the same in New York 
or the smallest village. 





Ingersoll quality constantly advances | 





Sngersel 


Dollar Watch 


N 


Every watch tested for seven days 
running before it leaves the factory. 


Sngerse 


Dollar @ Watch 


You see them wherever you go, 


they go wherever you see them 


Inge pole 
4 - 
Dollar @” Watch 


The household watch 


Hang one in every room. 


Dollar @® Watch 


| 


« ~ 


Not hurt by jars or jolts 
that would ruin more delicate watches 
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Madame’s Thanksgiving 


H, but that was a cold day for the end of 

October! The wind seemed to gnaw the bones 

as though it had come straight from the North 

Pole and was ravenous for a good warm meal, 

“What blessings I have my furs!” thought Mme 

Dejoie that morning, “and can keep myself so snuggish!” She left the Sixth Avenue 

“LT” and quickly made her way to the Restaurant Dejoie. Halfway from the corner 

she met little Jules Bruere hurrying to school, his face trying quite successfully to 

match the color of his slate. By his side trotted his younger brother Victor, 
stamping his little feet against the pavement to keep them warm. 


“Soch skeeny legs!” muttered madame. Broom handles are plump compare’ 
wiv such. I wonder how long since they have had enough to eat!” 

Her glance passed to other children, all hurrying in the same direction. 

“An’ there is li'l Jean Benoit, an’ Henri Dupuis, an’ Corinne Roulet, an’ all so 
many,” she reflected. “An’ they have no furs, nor not’ing else, to keep them snug 


She passed through the doorway of her restaurant and 


gish—poor unfortunates ! 
a minute later was looking through the mail. It was the usual grist that comes to a 
business mill: prices, 
bills, and circulars, 
lightly besprinkled 
with picture post 
ecards and personal 
letters. jut the let 
ter which made the 
strongest appeal to 
madame that morn 
ing was a request for 
funds from ai chil 
dren’s society. 

The first page of 
the circular showed 
a picture of two poot 
children, entitled 
“Little Tommy Tup 
per and His Sister 
Sue. Thousands of 
New York children go 
to bed hungry every 
night. Are they going 
to have enough to eat 
on Thanksgiving 7?” 

“We want to give a 
Thanksgiving basket 
to every poor family 
in the city,” continued 
the circular “Bach 
basket will contain a 
turkey, a can of soup, 
a quart of cranber 
ries, a pumpkin pie 
potatoes, onions, cof 
fee, and a box of 
candy 

“Mmm!” reflected 
madame. “Wiy such 
a basket any poor family could eat their dinner con 
tently. How I wish I could afford 

Her wish showed in her eyes as she read: “What 
your money would do. Four dollars will fill a large Thanksgiving basket, making 
a family of five persons glad. Twenty dollars will fill five baskets. One hundred 
dollars will put joy in twenty-five poor homes. Five hundred dollars 
muttered madame. “But wiv business as slack as it is, 
an’ M. Dejoie nabbing the sous as fas’ as they come in All the same I will put 
the letter where I will not forget it. At leas’ I can afford two baskets for li’! 
Tommy Tupper an’ his sister Sue, an’ maybe Ma foi!” she broke off. “What is 


“Yes, ves, mon Dieu!” 


Meester Garner coming so early for?” 


STOUT little man had entered the restaurant very day for over eight 
A years he had lunched at Dejoie’s, sitting (always) under the oii reproduc 
tion of Les Dernié@éres Cartouches, gray, stout, tightly buttoned, and with a 
military walk not far removed from a strut. This was Mr. Garner, of Garner's 
Garters, Inc., more generally known to fame perhaps as the Garter King 
“Morning, madame,” he began in his usual brisk way 
You are early. 


“Bon jour, m'sieur ! You would like Louis to get you someting?” 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 





‘‘Soch skeeny legs!’’ muttered madame. 
‘‘Broom handles are plump compare’ wiv such’’ 


“No: I want to speak to you.” He stood at the grill 


By George Weston in front of her desk (as madame told us afterward), 


briskly blinking his eyes as though he had something 
to start and didn't know how to start. “It’s a favor I 
want to ask,” he said 

“You want me to translate some more mottoes?” 

An incident, that, in the infancy of Garner’s Garters, Inc. (which I may some 
day be allowed to relate in all its wealth of detail), and though the Garter King 
blushed a little, the question evidently put him more at his ease. 

“That was a long time ago, wasn’t it?” he smiled. “No; this is something else. 
I want to know if you'll come over to Long Island to-night and help us out. You've 
heard of my place on the Sound?” 


? I SHE Anchorage was one of the show places of Long Island, although the 
Beachhurst Hunting Club (adjoining on the south) had the habit of refer 
ring to it (when the company wasn't mixed) as the Garterage 

“But, m’sieur,” protested madame, “what do you want me to come for?” 
“Well, I'll tell you,” 
said Mr. Garner, 
choosing his words 
as though he didn’t 
like them “Coming 
back from California 
last week, Mrs. Gar 
ner made the ac 
quaintance of Count 
de Villiers, a French 
gentleman. He’s vis 

/ 1 iting us now.” 

Madame 
her curiosity holding 
her tight. “And is he 


nodded, 


jealous of her?” she 
wondered, breathless. 
“And does he want 
me to play Bo-Pop?” 
(Mme, Dejoie meant 
Bo-Peep, a little mis 
take, but enough to 
show how much she 
was interested, ) 
“The Count is leay 
ing to-morrow for 
New Orleans,” con 
tinued the Grartel 
King, “and to-night 
we are giving a small 
dinner party,  fol- 
lowed by a dance. I 
believe Mrs. Garner 
has sent out two ot 
three hundred invita 
tions to the dance 
We shall be all right 


at the dinner, because 
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we shall only have family friends But the ball’s 
different.’ 

“At one they eat: at the other they dance; yes?” 
“Yes, yes But—well He chose his words here with growing difficulty 
“There’s a crowd over there which regards itself as the society of the place, and, 
to tell the truth The Garter King had taken off his hat and was mopping his 
forehead—*“To tell the truth, they haven't received us very kindly.’ 

“They are jealously, you t‘ink?”’ 

“Well, they pretend to have a lot of fun with us. Just to show you what I 
mean, they refer to Mrs. Garner as the Queen of the Gallups, and to my daughter 
as Miss Honisoit Q. Malypense.” 

“Queen of the Gallups?’ demanded madame. “I do not know heem.” 

“Oh, it’s all right just their fun, you know 
ladies, are inclined to be a little bit catty, and, in short, my wife’s suspicious of 


But some of them, especially the 


the whole lot! 
“So she has not invite’ them to the ball? She will damage their feelings—yes?" 
“Oh, no, they’ve been invited, and they may come, if only to see the Count. But 
the trouble is this: We can’t speak French, and we don’t want any of that crowd 
saving mean things about us to the Count and making us look foolish right in 
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front of our own faces!” Again madame nodded, but 
this time with the comprehensive gesture of one who 
says to herself: “I perceive it all now.” Aloud she 
added: “And so 

“And so I want you to come and be one of our guests 
to-night—and stay near the Count—and see that we 
are getting a square deal. No one will know you. You 
know what I mean.” 

reflected, her 


ADAME 
around a certain pink 


“Garner interpreted her silence according to an 


reflections centering 
charmeuse, but Mr. 


other master. 

“Of course you'll be put to considerable expense,” 
venerously suggested the Garter King. 

“Pooh-pooh!” cried the Queen of the Restaurant 
Dejoie, as royally generous as he. “I am worrying 
myself!” And then, her eyes falling on that Thanks 
giving circular, one of her dynamic ideas began re- 
volving with the usual dizzying speed. “La-la!” she 
cried. “But if I do the favor for you, will you do the 
favor for li'l Tommy Tupper an’ his sister Sue?’ 

“For who?’ cried Mr. Garner. 

She handed him the folder, her finger expressivel) 
pointing to the schedule : “What Your Money Would Do.” 

“Good!” he exclaimed. “You help us out to-night 
and I'll give a hundred dollars for this. How’s that?” 

“Bon!” cried madame. They settled on trains, ar 
ranged that Louis and Marcel should be dispatched to 
Beechhurst to help the local caterer, and when at last 
the Garter King departed, relieved at having com 
pleted so delicate and difficult a mission, Mme. Dejoie 
picked up the Thanksgiving circular and wrote on the 
back 

She folded it carefully and placed it in her bag 


AIDAME reached Beechhurst at five minutes past 
M nine, accompanied by her two muscular maids. 
Louis carried a long cardboard box containing 
Marcel bore a suit case 


“M. Garner, 25 baskets.” 


the famous pink charmeuse. 
filled with more mysteries than Keller ever dreamed 
of, more enchantments than the fairies ever knew. 
“To-night.” madame had mysteriously told us at 
noon, “I make my début in the grand monde.” To 


which the faithful had responded : “Vive la débutante 


ind “A bas le grand monde!” 

The Garner limousine met her at the station, and 
later they rolled in at the 
entrance of the Anchorage. The closed veranda was 
lighted with Japanese lanterns, and somewhere in the 


ten minutes grandly 


house a violin and harp were already comparing notes. 
In the distance rippled the Sound, the moon full upon 
it, like some gigantic stage property moved by a mas 
ter hand. 

“This is the life!” thought 
season’ for the taste of epicures! 


madame. 
This,” 
dame, “is where I add some spice to life myself!” Mr 
tightly buttoned but irre 
proachable in his evening clothes. 


“Spice’ an’ 


thought ma 


Garner was awaiting her, 


“Glad you've come!” he warmly greeted her. “T'll 


have some one take you to your room.” And, looking 
around, “Oh, Anne!” he called 

A girl of nineteen sauntered gracefully forward over 
the polished floor, and not one angle of her features or 
one turn of her body was lost by the innocent eyes of 
madame. 


“Ma foi!” she thought I may feel like a character 





*‘Got the necklace?’’ the first voice continued. 
**Yes,’’ said the second, fainter than before 
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out of a stor-ee to-night But here 


comes one who regard’ herself as the 
whole insides of a book !’ 


ESSIEURS, messieurs, do you 
M know the Golden Age? And you, 

madame and mademoiselle, can 
you name the years which bring the 
greatest joy? 

Then let me tell you my suspicions, 
which may or may not be confirmed to 
me as time goes marching on 

The Golden Age lasts just as long as 
we can thrill a little at the moonlight, 
dance a little to the Wedding of the 
Winds, or feel a tender ache at our 
heart hear the Maiden’s 
Prayer. And the joyous years are with 





when we 


us as long as we still have ideals and 
heroes, heroines, and dreams. 

“If I were as young as that again!” 
thought madame, watching the girl ap 
“But perhaps I am—and have 
only outgrown the pose.” 

For (truth to tell) Miss Garner did 
little. The tilt of her head, 
her drawling grace, the fan which she 
swung on her chain, the contralto note 
she was humming with its deep note 


proach. 


pose a 


ever repeated: all were the poses: of in 
nocence, signs of that impressionable 
period when the young are characters 
from their favorite authors, walking 
“like a duchess,” smiling “rare” or “in 
scrutable” smiles, and “holding her chin 
at that adorable angle which always 
baffled (Whatever that 
may be!) 

“Have you ever met Count de Villiers?” 
as she went upstairs with madame 

“No: not yet.” 

“Oh, he’s lovely! 

Madame gave her a sharp look from the tail of her 
she thought. 
t’ing else to watch!” 

“Tf all the French noblemen are like him,” continued 


sO dis 


most him.” 


she asked 


I simply adore him !” 


eves. “Ch-ho!” “Perhaps here is some 
: l 


Miss Garner, “I could live an’ die in France! 


tinguished! So charming 


“Yes, yes!” muttered madame to herself. “I mus’ 
keep my eyes peeling!” 

“He is teaching me French. Oh, I love him to teach 
me French!” 

“The whole insides of a book! 


“This is your room, and I'll have your things sent 


Didn’ I know it?” 
up at once. “Au revoir, madame!” 

And off she went, “holding her chin at that adorable 
angle which always most baffled him.” and leaving 
poor madame wagging her head like the pendulum of 
grandfather’s clock 


“C’O THAT’S Mees Honisoit,” she thought. “Well 
S I bet she keep’ them all guessing! But will she 

fool madame? Not in the life! 
fan and singing @ la boom-boom! Yes, ves. .. At 


Swinging her 


her age I had the temperament romantique, too. How 
I use’ to wish that Emile would come to see me on a 
white horse, waving his sword at the nose of all the 
world !” 
A maid brought in the cardboard box and suit case 
“Twenty pas’ nine. The dance commence’ at half 
pas’ ten. So much time have I got before the othe: 


guests arrive. ... I know what I'll do! Wiv my 
pink charmeuse I'll give the Count a broken heart! 
Yes, I will attach him to a string an’ keep him all the 
evening! An’ then no one can make those catty re 
marks, an’ if Mees Honisoit is jealous, I can distin 
guish it an’ advise her poppa !” 

She slipped off her traveling dress and looked around 
for a closet. 
she thought. “But which is which? 
This? Is the bathroom An’ this? A balcony. An’ 
this 

She pushed back the bolt and found herself staring 


“So many doors,” 


into another bathroom. “A man's!” thought madame 
glancing at the dressing table At her side was a 
mantel on which a number of letters had been propped 
against the clock “Count de Villiers,” she read. “Oh, 
ho! So this is the Count’s room—no place for li'l 
shutting the door when she 
Madame 
f a tall masculine figure, and 


Gaby!’ She was just 
heard the Count’s outer door knob turning. 
caught one glimpse « 
then she had to close the communicating door to hide 
the light behind her 


‘ROM the next room she caught the tones of a 
|: 1ow voice, 
“Everything ready?” it asked. 

“Yes,” replied a fainter tone 

“Count de Villiers!” commented madame, “But who 
is she?” 

“Got the necklace?” the first voice continued. 

“Yes,” said the second, fainter than before 

“Anything else?” 

‘All the jewelry I could find.” 

“You can give them to me ; I'll pack a few 





From the next room madame 
caught the tones of a low voice 


things here, and then we'll slip out and nobody will 
be any the wiser. You be down at the river gate at 
half past nine. The car’s waiting there. You'll find 
your suit case in the boathouse.” 

The voices ceased. Madame ran to her outer door 
and, opening it a crack, she saw Miss Garner’s saun 
tering figure, heard that deep contralto note. 

Von Dieu!” 
at the clock. “The Count an’ 
ning to elope! In jus’ five minutes! 


gasped madame, turning and staring 
Mees Garner are plan 
What shall I do’? 

Suddenly she threw her dress on again, with an air 
of intense determination “What shall I do?’ she 
muttered. “I'll show them what I do! 


YHE ran downstairs in search of Mr. Garner. He 
. had just gone down to the kitchen on an urgent 


call from the caterer. All the refreshments had 

arrived but the ices The ices, however, most strangely 
had failed to appear. And so 

“Ices!” squealed madame. “Ices at soch a time! 


Quelle folie! Tell me: where is the kitchen?” 

And almost simultaneously she had passed through 
the green baize door and was running down the stairs 
The caterer was there, perspiring and plainly rattled 
The chef was there, calm and secretly pleased. The 
waiters were there, including Louis and Marcel The 
maids were very much in evidence. One glance at the 
kitchen was enough to reveal that the master of the 
establishment was not among those present 

“Where is Mr. Garner?’ 


denly appearing 


demanded madame, sud 


“Gone to the express office, madame,” replied Louis, 
rising 

“He went in his car, madame,” added Marcel, ris 
ing, too 

“Then you boys come wiv me You two only,” she 


added, answering a general movement 


HEY hurried outside 
“To a boathouse by the water!’ 


madame, “Queeck !” 


whispered 


They ran over the grass to the distant Sound, and 
presently a building on the water’s edge loomed out 
of the darkness It was unmistakably a boathouse 
with its flag pole and balconied sides 

“We are here first 


ed madame “TLeesten 


behind this door 


panted 
Louis! You are to stay here conceal’ 
Presen’ly a yo'’ng lady is coming As soon as she 
enters, slam the door an’ hold it shut against her! 
You onderstand ?” 
“Perfectly, 
“An’ if she holler or squeal, tell her you will call 


That will stop her! She 


madame.’ 
the gendarmes. Yes, yes! 
may be yo’ng, but she does not want a scandal. You 
onderstand ?” 

‘Perfectly 
usual magnificent impassiveness he hid himself (with 


madame,” said Louis, and with his 
dignity) behind the open door 

“An’ you, Marcel, come you wiv me! She picked 
armful of 
“There’s a gate here somewhere, wiv a car in al 
Yes, here! 
start this car You t’ink vou can hold him?” 


up an buntings and led him outside 


tendance Soon a gentleman will come to 


‘Au vrai, madame!” cried Marcel in a hoarse but 
eager whisper. “I feel so strong to-night! 

ton! Hold him, an’ roll him in the bonting an’ 
around his head I want you to tie this big Stat an’ 





a eae 


<d 





Stripes La-la!—what a tableau! It will keep him 
ii -reetly silent an’ teach him he cannot do such t’ings 
(lise , 

n the States United You onderstand, Marcel?” 

in ots 


“With pleasure, madame ! I will hide myself be 
side the car—so and when he appears to turn on the 
gas, I will arise with precipitation and seize him deli 
- py the neck! And if I permit him to make a 


I will eat it! I will eat 


cately 
madame 
He crouched in the shadows of 


sound one sound, 


it, though I choke !” 
the machine, as jovial a strangler as you could have 
found that week on all Long Island. 
whispered “IT feel so 


“Fear not, ma 


dame!” he hoarsely strong 


to-night !” 


HE had hardly concealed herself behind a clump 


masculine figure emerged 


hurried toward the car. 


of junipers when a 
from the darkness and 
The next moment a silent but lively struggle was in 
full progress 
The newcomer strove his utmost, but gradually and 
inexorably he assumed the proportions of a gigantic 
eocoon, swathed in buntings and subsiding into a state 
of mummified immobility. 
“An’ here she comes, the silly 
madame. “But she find’ the wrong flame!” 
The girlish figure had disappeared into the boat 
house, and Louis had smartly closed the door and was 


moth!” breathed 


bracing his knee against it. 
“So!” crowed madame. “Marcel!” 


ges 


“Oui, oui, madame 


“Stay seated on him ontil I come again! An, 
Louis !” 

“Yes, madame !” 

“Lean hard agains’ the door! Kon An’ now for! 
Poppa Garner!” she thought, running up the bank 
“T enjoy myself better as expected How lucky for 


all that I come!” 


HEN madame reached the house she found it hum 
ming like a hive of bees about to swarm, with 
the queen bee’s note particularly in evidence. 


“Ah-ha!” she thought “They 
I mus’ find Meester Garner an’ tell him ver’, 


have already miss’ 
them ! 
yer’ stric’ly on the side!” 

She hurried through the rooms till she came to the 
library where she found her host at the telephone, sui 
rounded by a circle 
of indignant 
friends. 

“Hello!” he was 
shouting. “Hello, 
Central! The po 
lice department! 
Hurry !” 

“No, m’sieur!” 
cried madame 
from the doorway. 
“Wait!” 

A famous mo 
ment, that, for 
Mme. Dejoie! “If I 
on’'y hadon my pink 
charmeuse!” she 
thought. The com 


pany had turned, ¢ 
and madame made 
a gesture which 
Bernhardt would 


have admired. 
She advanced to 
the desk and they 
made way for her 
She whispered to 
Mr. Garner and 
the company im 
mediately be 
came all ears to 
hear, all 
watch. 


eyes to 


“You need not 
search any furthe 
m'sieur,” she whis 
pered “IT have 
took them.” f 

‘What!” stam | 
mered Mr. Garner. om f 
turning very red . 
‘You took them?” 
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went through all the rooms upstairs? And now you 
come here and confess it? 
“I? Certainly not!” Bernhardt wouldn't have been 


content to admire that gesture She would have 
envied it 

“But you said you had taken them, didn’t you?’ 

Be careful, m’sieur!” whispered madame in grow 
ing indignation. You needn’ tell all the world, but I 
did take them—took them both !’ 

“Took them both?’ he 
with open arms. “In 
take?’ 

Madame haughty glance as though to 


say: “You asked for the truth; you shall 


cried, inviting apoplex)s 


Heaven's name, what did you 


gave him a 
have it.” 
And in a voice that matched her glance she answered 
him: “What did I take? I have took Count de Vil 
liers an’ your daughter, who had started to eloop!” 

Exclamations of wonder burst from the company like 
balls of fire from a cluster of Roman candles. But 
An old white 
haired gentleman with a spiked mustache and imperial 
had approached the desk. He was bowing low to ma 
dame, his hand upon his heart. 


ie ADAME,” said he, “you mention’ my name?” 
“Not if I know it, m’sieur.” 


“A mees-onderstanding, of course. You have 
ever see’ me before?” 
“Never in the life, m'sieur !" 
“Exactly. And vet I am Count de 
you have just accuse’ of eloping with the daughter of 


suddenly these verbal fireworks ceased 


Villiers, whom 


my good host!’ 

This time it was madame’s eyes which matched the 
butter plates 
“Count de Vil 
water, enwrapped in the red 


“But, no, m’sieur!’ she gasped. 
liers is down by the 
white, an’ blue! Me muffle him tight jus’ before we 
ock’ Mees Garner in the boathouse.” 

“But Miss upstairs!” cried the utterls 
flabbergasted Garter King. “L saw her not two min 


Will somebody go and tell her I want to 


Garner's 


utes ago 
speak to her?” 

Madame knew she had put her foot in it the mo 
though the 
Miss Garner had tears in her eyes and had long since 


ment she saw the girl, even romantic 


ceased to hum. 
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Mrs. Garner gave madame a hug that made her whale- 
bones crack 

“Here’s one of my rings! And here's another! And 
there’s my bar! You dear, you, how on earth did you 
do it!” 

“My wrist watch!” 

“Oh, my gold bag!” 


“Oh, my pearls!” 


IT by bit the glittering display grew less until 
B nothing was left but a magnificent ruby pendant 
with a platinum setting and chain 
“An’ madame. The ladies 
looked at each other with greedy little glances while 
the ruby winked at them all indiscriminately. 
“Mrs. Stuyvesant had a robbery at her place last 
night,” said a thin lady with an inquisitive 


whose is this?” asked 


very 
hor 

“Mrs. Stuyvesant?’ whispered Mrs. Garner, and she 
spoke the name in the tone of respect which is due to 
society's queen. 

“I believe she has a ruby pendant,” said Inquisi- 
tive Nose. 

Mrs. Garner and her daughter exchanged glances. 
“Let’s telephone her. If it’s might—she 
might even come over.” 

They ran to the library and 
up the telephone. After a conversation, ever) 

which was breathlessly followed by her 
Miss Garner hung up the receiver and an 


hers, she 
Miss Garner picked 


word of 
mother, 
nounced : 

“Mrs. Stuyvesant is simply delighted! The pendant 
was her mother’s, and she hasn't slept a wink since 
it was stolen. I told her we were going to give a 
dance to-night, and what do you suppose?” 

“She's coming over!” burst out Mrs. Garner 

“Yes! 
bring a few friends!” 


OTHER and daughter fell into each other’s arms, 
and, taking advantage of this joyful embrace, 


they waltzed a few steps of one of the mod 


She’s coming over, and she asked if she could 


ern dances. 


“They have arrived!” whispered mother in daugh 


ter’s ear, speaking almost in tones of awe 
“Isn't it lovely !” 


whispered daughter. “And no one 
to thank but that 
Mme. 


glorious 


Dejoie!” 


7 next 
morning 
madame 
reached her res 
taurant early, 
walking briskly 
with the air of 
one who has a 
pleasant service to 
per form She 
telephoned the 
Thanksgiving 
chairman of the 
children’s 
to send her a rep- 


society 


resentative at once, 
and then, smooth 
ing the folds of 
the Tommy Tup- 
per circular which 
she took from her 
bag, she read: 


“Meester Gar- 
ner, 25 =‘T’anks 
giving baskets 


That was to go 
an’ chaperone the 
Count. 

“Meester Garner, 


25 more. For 
catching the rob- 
bers, of course. 


“Meesis Garner, 


cause she get- her 
back, an’ 


her guests’ as 


pat ue ‘ = iWe 50 baskets, 3e- 


jewelry 


well. 
“Yes.” beamed An old white-haired gentleman with a spiked mustache and imperial had approached “Mees Garner, 
madame. “I have the desk....‘‘l am Count de Villiers, whom you have just accuse’ of eloping with the daughter of my good host!’’ 25 baskets. That 


them safe!” 


“What! You’ve got them safe? You've got them, 
and you tell me so?” 

“An’ two men watching!” nodded madame 

Ah, yes, a famous moment—all the company star 


ing with eyes like saucers, or butter plates, to say 
the very least 

“But, madame!” cried Mr 
Come to take them ?”’ 


“Pp, . » 
By a ruse! Of course my 


Garner. “How did you 
boys help’ me, but- 
la-la!—how easy it was!” 

“And you—you confess all this?” 

Confess it?’ demanded madame. “An’ why not, if 
you Please?” 

“You stole 
matic Mr. 


chro 


“And 


cried the 
turning from red to blue 


mv wife's diamonds?” 
Garnet! 
Nov, 2] 


“They've taken my pearl necklace, too.” she an 


nounced as she entered. “And Mrs. Jenkins’s rings 


And Mrs. Farley’s bracelet and watch.’ 
What!” cried madame in sudden enlightenment 
“You had tieves upstairs te-night? Then—jarni 


bleu!'—I1 have them truss’ like broilers! Come, mes 


sieurs !" 
Out of the door went 


flash of lightning. 


Mme. Dejoie like a guiding 
They followed her down the ve 
randa steps with a noise like avenging thunder 


FTER the prisoners had been searched, the ladies 
hurried back to the house to take an inventory 


of the recovered jewelry 


“There's my diamond necklace! Oh, glory? And 


was because 
Meesis Stuyvesant came to the ball an’ bring her son 
an’ all so many friends 
“Meesis 
ruby pendant. 
“Count de Villiers, 5 baskets For mistaking him 
to be yong enough to eloop! 


Stuyvesant, 50 baskets. For getting her 


“Meescellaneous ladies an’ gentlemen, 2S baskets, as 
an attestation d’honneur.” 

She added the total 
claiming then 

“Two hund’ed an’ eight 


with an exulting pencil, ex- 


T’anksgiving baskets for ze 

Two hund'ed an’ eight 
sister Sues! Hlow 
Grace a Dicu, what 


tankful for this year! 


hongry Tommy Tuppers! 
Tanksgiving -baskets for the li'l 
vol it make me feel to do it! 


au lot I have to be 
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THE WORK OF WAR 


FTER the first exodus 
from Paris I thought 
that all business was 
ended, so I began to 

hunt a way of getting into the fun. As I am 
physically for service in the army, I could not 
way of getting in with 


untit 
enlist, 
so it was up to me to find a 
first move was to apply 
French Aviator 
the time I applied, Cap 
Cyr French Army 


out engaging. My for a posi 
tion as chauffeur with the 
furnishing my own car. At 
tain Lucia, Commandant of St. 
Aviation Headquarters, informed me that for the mo 
ment he had more cars than he knew what to do with, 
but that in three or four days he would need more, 
and would then send for me. 

I returned to Paris, and several days passed with- 
out any message. When I had begun to think they 
would not need me at all I learned through a friend, 
an aviator, that since I had made my application 
there had been three men in charge—the first two 
having been ordered to the front or transferred. 

This is typical of conditions during the first three 
weeks of the war. Nothing was definite or settled 
for more than a day at a time. 

Finally I decided that the only way 
make application to field headquarters direct, on the 
battle field, which I managed to do. It was the law 
that no civilians should leave lDaris in the 
direction of the army, and the were 
instructed to turn back all others; 


Corps, 


to do was to 


sentries 
passes were 
issued to no one, not even Senators; to be 
caught within the army zone was to risk execu- 
tion as a spy; even if the captive could prove 
his innocence, he risked imprisonment. How 
ever, I finally formulated a plan and secured papers 


that would get me through. 


The First Dash 
SEPTEMBER 5%. 


BOUT five this afternoon an Englishman came in 
A and wanted to know if he could rent a car to 
go out toward the firing line. He said that he 

was acting as a courier for an American mining engi 
neer who had over for his family, and, after 
taking them to London, had more time than he knew 
what to do with before returning to New York so 
they had returned to see, if some of the 
fighting. After looking over their papers and finding 
that they decided to 
them with 


come 


possible, 
were responsible people, I take 
me. 
SEPTEMBER 9). 

Left Paris 9 a. m. Went direct to Melun, through 
which town I passed two days ago and found the entire 
rear guard of the British force, 
including over seventy planes. 
On the way out we 
stopped by 
tries, but as my 


were 
innumerable sen 
papers were 


O. K. we tooted right on with 
out more than a momentary 
halt. For the first fifty kilo 


meters I had to slow down at 


every crossroad because of 


trenches and barricades. We 
passed through Melun without 
stopping and saw just enough 
English 
our going on. On arriving at 
Montereau we found French 
troops, and when I questioned 
them they said they were out 


troops to encourage 


hunting German strays who 
had been left behind on the 
retreat of the Germans. Many 


of these able easily to 
keep on the advance, but their 
endurance was spent when the 
retreat started, and they 
dropped out (Later on, the 
hunting of strays became quite 
a sport for those attached to 
headquart#rs. When a num- 
ber of us would get time we 
would shoulder our guns and, 
if a forest near, would 
go hunting, 
quite as exciting and dangerous as that of hunting 
lions or tigers.) Had lunch at Montereau and started 
back to Melun with the intention of turning north there, 


were 





were 
and the sport was 


so as to keep at the rear of the English forces. A few 
kilometers out of Montereau we came upon a number 
of English stragglers having a hot argument with a 


French officer. I stopped and offered my services as 
The officer 
the lack of appreciation on the part of 
Then English 


interpreter began by making a few re 
marks about 
the English 


bovs to Zo ens) 


he asked me to tell the 
stop at all 


sentry posts, because 


in the forest through which they were passing were 
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a large number of Germans, cut off from retreat, and 
as the English and German uniforms bore some slight 
resemblance to each other, sentries were apt to shoot 
first and question afterward 


With the Help of the Good Marquis 


ROM Melun, northeast, we have passed through 
Fk country that was occupied by the two armies, both 

in advance and retreat. The casual observer would 
anything unusua. along the road until about 
Ferté-sous-Jouarre. Here 
upon and recent 
fighting. At Crécy, where we stopped to question the 
townspeople, we could hear the roaring of artillery. 
This, probably because of the rush of wind in the car, 
My wind shield 


hot see 
twelve kilometers before La 
camps signs of 


we began to come 


we had not noticed until we stopped. 
broken by the butt of a 
from 


sentry’s several 


gun 
People at 


Vas 
Tours. 
thousand 


nights ago on the return 


Crécy say that over one hundred Germans 





We came upon a number of English 
stragglers having a hot argument with a 
French officer. The officer began by making a few re- 
marks about the lack of appreciation on the part of the English 


passed through the town in two days They eithe 
took or broke everything they could lay their hands 
ol but that ended it 


While we talking with the people. what ap 


penred to be ao cavalrymatl 


were 


rode up From his uni 


form it would be impossible to tell to which army 
he belonged. as part was French. part English. and 
the rest Heaven only Knows what He said he wa 


an interpreter with the Brit 
ish forces, and invited us to 
accompany him to headquar 
ters, where we would be per 
mitted to 
operations. 


explain our nearness to the scene of 
When I assured him this was exactly what I had 
trying to do all 
that he 


languages, 


been day he became friendly anq 


informed us was the Marquis de Villneay 
had through five wars, 
was a blood relation of the King or Queen of Greece 
I don’t just which—and that he was the 
hardest worked interpreter in the army, in which fact 
he gloried. By the time this interesting inventory 
Was complete we arrived at the headquarters of the 
third army of the British expeditionary forces, under 


spoke seven been 


remember 


the command of General Smith-Dorrien, quartered jy 
a magnificent chateau in the center of the forest 
Here I was invited to descend, enter, and explain, 


Accepted 
HEN I said I had come to offer my services and 
my car the atmosphere immediately grew more 
friendly, for they told me that an hour before | 

had hit a ear 


standing in front of the 
it completely out of They 
accepted me on the spot and I was assigned to Major 

Newbigging, Chief of Signal Service of the British 


arrived a shell 


chateau and put business, 


They even demurred a little when I told 
would 


forces. 


them I return to Paris to get 


affairs I said 


have to 
some clothes and arrange my 
could be back in a day, and received a pass 
After 

ing on a place where they could write the name 
of the next headquarters, I left. They 
buy a uniform, as they would otherwise have to give 
of a dead soldier. I didn’t object to 
man, but 


good through the military lines, decid 


advised me to 


me the uniform 


wearing the clothes of a dead when shown 
and the dirt and 


I decided perhaps I had bet 


said clothes other things that 


would accompany them, 


ter buy one 


Before leaving I had the opportunity of finding 


out what would have been our fate had we been 
ordinary seekers after adventure or news Seeing 
several men in civilian dress, I started to approach 
them, but was halted by a sentry and informed that 


these men were probably reporters or war correspond 


ents, though they denied the charge. Their explana 
and they were held 
talk to 
outside the kind, 
are tried as able to 
fairly good explanation are sent to the rear for fur 
ther investigation If they are 
unable then to prove their inno 


tions were, however, not accepted 
were not allowed to 
this 
s possible, and if 


and 
army In 


risoners anyone 


cases of prisoners 


soon give a 


cence, they are shot. 
Souvenirs of Carnage 
SEPTEMBER 10, 
CLOSED things up and left 
I Paris at 5 p. m., arriving at 
the yesterday's headquar 
ters just before dark. It was 
deserted, and, as the Germans 
had 


three 


used it as headquarters 
davs ago I de ided to 


look it ove Mirrors and fur 


niture were smashed, pictures 
and tapestry slashed and de 
stroyed (I might mention 
here that several days later, 


in another chateau, a German 
officer had the effrontery to cut 
a picture out of a frame and 
replace it with one of him 
self and family.) 


I started for the town 


viven as new headquarters, 
but had gone but a few hun- 
dred yards when I began 


to come upon dead horses. 


smashed wagons, gun Cal 


Louse 
Fam cnen 


trees completely 
These 
souvenirs of 
I had to light 
that town 
was named as next headquarters. IT had the good luck 
and country 
Ile directed 


and 


riages, 
cut in two by shell fire 
were my first 

actual fighting 
my headlight at La Ferté-sous-Jouarre, as 


to meet an old man who knew the tow! 


and asked him where headquarters were 
me to a chateau overlooking the valley It was de 
serted, so T started out again 

I had to cross the 
had to 
was blown up 


backed off 


started ovel 


Marne 
pull up. all 
Then from below came 
and ran down through 4 
pontoon bridge 


and 
brakes set The 
a shout 


rive! 
an bridge, but 
bridge 
in English I 


field and had to wait at one end of a 


captured German car hed across, its 


while a wus pu 


ing 
eel 
ing 
ach 
hat 
nd 
na 
eld 
one 
1er's 
ea 
fur 
are 
Ano 


(0). 
left 
ig at 
ual 
was 
ans 
‘ters 
1 to 
fur 
ures 
de 
ition 
ater, 
man 
» cut 
and 
him 


frown 
ters, 
hun- 
egan 
rses, 
eal 
etely 
‘hese 
s of 
light 
town 
luck 
ntry 
L ted 


= de 


ove! 
The 
shout 
gh a 
ridge 


3, its 
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gas tank having been pierced by a bullet. It was now 
dark as pitch, and one of my headlights quit work, so 
1 took advantage of a hotel on the road and stopped 
for the night. 

1 went into the café after putting the car up and 
found a motley collection. Thete was a vacant place 
at the table, at which sat a 
French soldier and a chauffeur 
and a man who might have 
heen an Apache, but turned wis 
out to be the proprietor. I FancnerR 


took the vacant place with the 





permission of the others, and 
was startled to be addressed 
in good English by the French 
soldier. He was equally sur 
prised when I replied in 
French: “Vive la France et 
rAngleterre.” Then when I 
stated that I was an American, 
the whole house came down. 


Depopulated 

HEN came the usual his 
T tory of destruction and 

abandonment, with this 
difference: that for three days 
everyone who remained lived 
in cellars while the town was 
shelled first by the English, 
then by the Germans. Out of 
a population of perhaps 10,000 
not more than 200 remained 





This explains the mile of refu 
gees that one meets to the 
north. 

Then I was shown to my 
room, in which everything 
is spotlessly clean in spite of 
the fact that I was told the Germans made a mess of 
everything. However, since the Germans were driven 
out, the women have done nothing but clean up. 


Insignia of Flight 
SEPTEMBER 11. 
GOT up at 4 a. m.; no breakfast; arrived at 
| British headquarters at 4.45. This is a chateau 

near Cocherel. I had breakfast of tea, ham, and 
bread, finishing just in time to help capture three 
Germans within one hundred yards of staff head- 
quarters. These men might have wrought terrible 
havoc had they had the fighting temperament of the 
French or the thinking heads of the English, but they 
are Germans! They put up a scrap and about one 
hundred shots were fired, but no one was hurt. One 
of these men is a Death Head Hussar, who says the 
German Crown Prince is not dead, as reported, but 
was with the army two days ago. 

The most surprising thing to my mind are the hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of smashed bicycles to be 
seen on the battle field and along the line of retreat, 
showing clear signs of a running fight all the time. 
The roads are in remarkable condition considering 
the troops, artillery, and motor trucks that have 
passed over them. It is only in this part of France 
that the people were unable to get in the grain harvest, 
and here you can tell by the scattered wheat shocks 
where a part of the army stopped to rest or eat. 

We are constantly picking up Germans who have 
been forced to drop out on account of the fatiguing 
marches, a repetition of the retreat from Belgium, 
only that the sides are reversed. On the retreat from 
Belgium the Germans could have taken 100,000 pris 
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oners if they had been a little quicker in their ad 
vance. Troops marched day and night. A company 
would march until forced by exhaustion to rest, would 
fall by the road, and, if not taken prisoners, would 
catch up next day. We left Cocherel about 7.50 
and advanced about twelve miles north of Cocherel. 


1914 9 
The artillery was still at it I had tea, and at 
9 p. m. carried a dispatcher back to the first army 
and another to the main field telegraph office. It 


rained all the time. 

The work of carrying dispatchers and dispatches is 
a duty of the motorcycle squad, but the rain and mud 
have put all the belt-driven 
machines out of business, and 
| 1 there are only two out of forty 
motoreycles with us that are 
chain driven. 





———— 

We met several companies 
of cavalry and infantry going 
in the wrong direction. They 
had no idea of where they 
were. I stopped them and 
gave the right direction. 


Under Fire 


E FORM part of the 
W rear guard and have 

been marching all day 
to catch up. I thought I had 
made the right turning, but I 
don’t know now where I am, 
and the men are all in. I 
have my orders, but am going 
to put the men up here even 
if I lose my commission. I 
don’t care now. I am fed up 
with this. 

We turned in about 12.15. 
The shell fire this afternoon 
and evening has evidently 
fired some town to the left of 
Soissons, perhaps even Sois- 
sons itself (this fire turned 











While we were talking with the people what 
appeared to be a cavalryman rode up. From his 
uniform it would be impossible to tell to which army 
he belonged. Later he informed us that he was the Mar- 
quis de Villneau, the hardest worked interpreter in the army 


Passing over the battle field of yesterday, any num 
ber of dead Germans are to be seen, but not an Eng 
lishman. Dead horses are lying everywhere. Seven 
guns and 1,000 prisoners are reported taken. The 
army has advanced sixty kilometers in two days, but 
as the men and horses pass they look as fit as can 
be. No tobacco or matches are to be had, as we are 
going through country that has been ravaged by the 
Germans, and they left nothing that was worth tak- 
ing. Matches are so precious that a man commits a 
serious offense if he strikes one for himself alone. 
Even the officers ask the men if they are ready be 
fore striking one. Had beef, oatmeal, hard-tack, a 
piece of cheese, and a pear for lunch. Left Bois 
Conlombs about 2 p. m., advanced to Noroy for night. 
At La Ferté-Milon I had to make a detour because the 
bridge was blown up by Germans this morning, and 
the temporary bridge was not thought safe enough 
for the auto. The town, as usual, was cleaned of all 
food. Just as it came on evening there was heavy 
gun firing about three kilometers to the front. The 
report to staff officers is that a convoy of fifty motor 
trucks was cut off and taken. It rained most of the 
day, but we made about thirty-five kilometers advance. 
Troops are marching day and night, just as on the re- 
treat—but what a difference in the spirit of the men! 

Another thing that seems odd to me is that in 
the English army each man is his own cook. There 
is no company cook. Each man is a unit in him 
self, perfectly independent, and expected to be capa 
ble of looking after his own wants. 


The View from a Wheat Stack 
SEPTEMBER 12. 
T RAINED all night. I slept in the kitchen with 
I a squad of eight and got up at 4.30 to work on 

the car. Off at 10 a. m. We advanced twenty 
one kilometers in two hours, always half on and half 
off the road, passing troops, cavalry, and artillery all 
the way. Five army corps of English are sandwiched 
between the French. At about 11.30, just as we ar 
rived at the head of our army, the Germans cut loose 
with their artillery. What a change! We hunted the 
cover of a wheat stack and had the chance to see an 
army go into action. First the dash of officers to the 
front. seeking positions, then signaling back to the 
troops; the artillery leaving the roads, cutting across 
the fields; the forming of a battery, then their going 
into action. It was as though we had run square up 
against a wall, and as though everyone was spread 
ing out looking for a hole through which to crawl. 
About 12 it started raining, with a cold wind to make 
it worse. We sat until 5.50 p. m. and watched the 
battle. I could see the Germans’ shells breaking along 
a line of over fourteen kilometers. They are making 
a very determined stand. 

General French came up and stayed about two 
hours It was rumored that he was complimenting 
(;eneral Smith-Dorrien for his astuteness in getting 
out of the hole at Mons. For the night we pulled into 
au chateau about seven kilometers from Soissons 


out to be a big beet-sugar 
plant in a suburb of Soissons), 
for the sky is brightly lighted, as though by a great 
fire. Artillery is still at it. 
SEPTEMBER 13. 

I was awakened at 5 a. m. by heavy gunfire. The 
Germans are going to make a fight of it. This must 
be the battle, I supposed, which was expected, because 
the day before yesterday the wireless caught a message 
from some German general asking that his retreat be 
covered, as his men had neither slept nor eaten in 
three days. 

I was under shell fire myself for the first time to- 
day. I saw four men killed and about twenty wounded 
by an exploding shell just a short distance from me— 
heard the shells scream overhead and then break, 
saw the earth fly up where a part struck, and dust 
fly from stone walls just across the road. One at 
first feels that he must look and see the shell and try 
to dodge it; but, by the time you are conscious of hear- 
ing it, it is a thousand feet past and harmless as far 
as you are concerned. It is the shells you don’t hear 
that cause the damage in your neighborhood. 

I heard a lieutenant of the Royal Engineers, when 
asked why he was waiting where he was, admit that 
he had been ordered to throw a bridge across the river, 
that half his company were in the town that was be- 
ing shelled, and that his reason for not advancing 
was that it was too dangerous. He further added 
that he could not work while they were shelling what 
remained of the original bridge. Five minutes after- 
ward I was in the town myself and watched the in- 
fantry cross the steel bridge which the Germans had 
tried to blow up, but had only succeeded in damaging 
enough to prevent artillery passing over it. For a dis- 
tance of over fifteen miles (Continued on page 22) 
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u-Manchu & Company 





By Sax Rohmer 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH C. COLL 


«“ HEN did you last hear from Nayland T Th Wi J b ish, brilliant Chinese doctor who had been her mas 
. es oe / a) 
visitor é 77veé e ac et ter Kitham began to pace up and down the rug, bis 





Smith?” asked my 
I paused, my hand on the siphon, reflect i — : ees 


: ing for a moment. — Long after the conclusion of the first series of 
“Two months ago,” I said: “he’s a poor correspond 


pipe bubbling furiously: and something in the way he 
carried his head reminded me momentarily of Nayland 
: sly Fu-Manchu stories by Sax Rohmer, which we Smith. ¢ knee metweew Chas pu-Eneed clerey me 

ent and rather soured, I fancy . with his deceptively mild appearance, and the gaunt 
“What—a woman or something?” published some time ago, letters kept coming to bronzed, and steely-eved Burmese commissioner, there 
“Some affair of that sort. He’s such a reticent us from readers clamoring for more. Mr. Roh- was externally little in common; but it Was some little 


beggar, I really know very little about it.” mer is a prolific writer, but he is not inexhaustible. nervous trick in his carriage that conjured up through 
the smoke haze one distant summer evening, when 


, 


I placed a whisky and soda before the Rey. J. I He has, however, begun a naw series of pales jn he 
Eltham, also sliding the tobacco jar nearer to his , , . <—s Smith had paced that very room as Eltham paced 
end The refined and sensitive face of the clergy. Sate once again the terrible and sinister Dr. i. vow when before my startled cna tis bad Ge 
man offered no indication to the truculent character Fu-Manchu and the alert, almost clairvoyant, up the curtain upon the savage drama in which 
of the man. His scanty fair hair, already gray over secret service agent, Nayland Smith, meet and though I little suspected it then, Fate had cast me 
the temples, was silken and soft looking: in appear- come to grips as protagonists. The new series will for « leading role. IT wondered if Eltham’s thoughts 


ance he was indeed a typical English churchman, but . an TP . . 
ee ee eee appear in Collier’s throughout the coming winter 
in China he had been known as “the fighting mis 2 2 rR is AG iL 5 ier li lati tal panes eel 
had fully deserved the title In fact These words, exactly as Smith had used them, 


ran parallel with mine My own were centered upol 
the unforgetable figure of the murderous Chinaman 


seemed 


sionary” and 


this peaceful-looking gentleman had directly brought cried, and his eyes had the fighting glint in them once again to sound in my ear: “Imagine a person tall 
about the Boxer risings “Could you rest in peace if you thought that he lived ? lean and feline. high-shouldered. with a brow like 

“You know,” he said in his clerical voice, but mean Should you not fear for your life every time that a Shakespeare and a face like Satan, a close-shaven 
while stuffing tobacco into an old pipe with fierce night call took you out alone? Why, man alive, it is skull and long magnetic eves of the true cat green. 
energy, “I have often wondered, l’etrie—I have never only two years since he was here among us, since we Invest him with all the cruel cunning of an entire 
left off wondering—” were searching every shadow for those awful green Mastern race accumulated in one giant intellect, with 

“What?” eyes! What became of his band of assassins—his all the resources of science, past and present, and you 

“That accursed Chinaman! Since that cellar place  stranglers, his dacoits, his damnable poisons and in have a mental picture of Dr. Fu-Manchu, the ‘Yellow 
beneath the site of the burnt-out cottage in Dulwich sects and what not—the army of creatures—” Peril’ incarnate in one man 
Village. ... I have wondered more thun ever.” He paused, taking a drink 

You—” he hesitated diffidently searched in Egypt HIS visit of Eltham’s no doubt was responsible 

EK LIGHTED his pipe and walked to the hearth with Nayland Smith, did you not?” IT nodded I for my mood; for this singular clergyman had 

H to throw the match in the grate Contradict me if T am wrong,” he continued but plaved his part in the drama of two years ago 

“You see,” he continued, peering across at me my impression is that you were searching for the girl “IT should like to see Smith again.” he said sud 

in his oddly nervous way, “one never knows, does one? the slave girl—Kiramanéh, I think she was called.” denly; “it seems a pity that a man like that should 

If I thought that Dr. Fu-Manchu lived, if I seriously Yes,” I replied shortly: “but we could find no be buried in Burma Burma makes a mess of the 

suspected that that stupendous intellect, that won trace—-no trace.” best of men, Doctor You said he was not married?” 

derful genius, Petrie, er’—he hesitated characteris You—er—were interested?” “No.” I replied shortly, “and is never likely to be.’ 
tically—"survived, I should feel it my duty ts More than I knew,” I replied until I realized Ah. vou hinted at something of the kind.” 

“Well?” I said, leaning my elbows on the table and that I had—-lost her.” I know very little of it Nayland Smith is not the 
smiling slightly “T never met Karamanéh, but from your account kind of man to talk much.” 

“If that satanic genius was not indeed destroyed, and from others she was quite unusually ad “Quite so—quite so! And, you know, Doctor neither 
then the peace of the world may be threatened anew She was very beautiful.” I said, and stood up, for I am I: but—” he was growing painfully embarrassed 
at any moment!” was anxious to terminate that phase of the conversation it mav be vour due—I—er—lI have a correspondent 

He was becoming excited, shooting out his jaw in Kitham regarded me sympathetically he knew in the interior of China 
the truculent manner I knew. and snapping his fingers something of my search with Nayland Smith for the “Well?’ T snid. watching him in sudden eagerness 
to emphasize his words: a man composed of the oddest dark-eyvyed Eastern girl who had brought romance into Well, 1 would not desire to raise—vain hopes 
complexities that ever dwelt beneath a clerical frock my drab life: he knew that IT treasured my memories nor to occasion, shall IT sav, empty fears: but—er . 

“He may have gone back to China, Doctor!” he of her a I loathed and abhorred those of the fiend no, Doctor!’ He flushed like a girl It was wrong 











of me to open this conversation. Perhaps, when I 


know more 
The phone bell rang. 
“Hello!” cried Eltham. 


“Hard luck, Doctor!” But 


I could see that he welcomed the interruption. “Why,” 


ne added, “it is one o'clock !” 


WENT to the telephone 
“Is that Dr. Vetrie?’ inquired a woman's voice. 
“Yes. Who is speaking?” 

“Mrs. Hewett has been taken more seriously ill. 
Could you come at once?” 

“Certainly,” I replied, for Mrs. Hewett was not 
only a profitable patient, but an estimable lady. “I 
shall be with you in a quarter of an hour,” 

I hung up the receiver. 

“Something urgent?” asked Eltham, emptying his 
pipe. 

“Sounds like it. You had better turn in.” 

“] should much prefer to walk over with you if 
it wouldn’t be intruding. Our conversation has ill 
prepared me for sleep.” 

“Right!” I said, for I welcomed his company, and 
three minutes later we were striding across the de- 
serted Common. A sort of mist floated among the 
trees, seeming in the moonlight like a veil draped 
from trunk to trunk, as in silence we 
passed the Mound Pond, and struck out 4 


for the north side of the Common. t Ky, 










I suppose the presence of Eltham and 
the irritating recollection of his half 
confidence were the responsible factors, 
but my mind persistently dwelt upon the 
subject of Fu-Manchu and the atrocities 
which he had committed during his sojourn in 
England. So actively was my imagination at 
work that I felt again the menace which so 
long had hung over me; I felt as though that 
murderous yellow cloud still cast its shadow 
upon England. And I found my self longing for the 
company of Nayland Smith. I cannot state what was 
the nature of Eltham’s reflections, but I can guess, 
for he was as silent as I. 

It was with a conscious effort that I shook myself 
out of this morbidly reflective mood on finding that 
we had crossed the Common and were come to the 
abode of my patient. 

“T shall take a ‘ittle walk,” announced Eltham, 
“for I gather that you don’t expect to be detained 
long. I shall never be out of sight of the door, of 
course.” 


“Very well,” I replied, and ran up the steps. 


HERE were no lights to be seen in any of the 
‘2 windows, which circumstance rather surprised 
me, as my patient occupied, or had occupied 
when last I had visited her, a first-floor bedroom in 
the front of the 
produced no response for three or four minutes; then, 
as I persisted, a scantily clothed and half-awake maid 
servant unbarred the door and stared at me stupidly 
in the moonlight. 
‘Mrs. Hewett requires me?” T asked abruptly. 
The girl stared more stupidly than ever. 


house. My knocking and ringing 


“No, sir,” she said, “she don’t, sir; she’s fast 
asleep !” 

“But some one phoned me!” T insisted, rather irri 
tably I fear. 

“Not from here, sir.” declared the now wide-eyed 
girl. “We haven’t got a telephone, sir.” 

For a few moments I stood there, staring as fool 
ishly as she: then abruptly I turned and descended 
the steps. At the gate I stood looking up and down 
What 


could be the meaning of the mysterious summons? 


the road. The houses were all in darkness. 


I had made no mistake respecting the name of my 
patient; it had been twice repeated over the tele 
phone; yet that the call had not emanated from Mrs. 
Hewett’s house was now palpably evident. Days had 
heen when I should have regarded the episode as 
precluding some outrage, but to-night I felt more dis 
hosed to ascribe it to a silly practical joke. 

Eltham walked up briskly 

“You're in demand to-night, Doctor,” he said. “A 
young lady called for you almost directly you had 
left your house, and, learning where you were gone, 
followed you.” 

“Indeed !” T said, a trifle incredulously. “There are 
plenty of other doctors if the case is an urgent one.” 

“She may have thought it would save time, as you 
Were actually up and dressed,” explained Eltham, 
‘and the house is quite near to here, I understand.” 
| LOOKED at him a little blankly. Was this another 

effort of the unknown jester? 

“I have been foole] once.” I said. “That phone 

call was a hoax 
i “But I feel certain,” declared Eltham earnestly. 
‘that this is genuine. The poor girl was dreadfully 
agitated; her master has broken his leg and is lying 
helpless : No. 280 Rectory Grove.” 

“Where is the 


girl?” IT asked sharply 
‘She 


ran back directly she had given me _ her 
Message.” 


“Was she 4a servant?’ 


“T should imagine so: French, I think. But she was 
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so wrapped up I had little more than a glimpse of 
her. I am sorry to hear that some one has played a 
silly joke on you, but, believe me—” he was very earn 
est ‘this is no jest. The poor girl could scarcely 
speak for sobs. She mistook me for you, of course.” 

“Oh,” said I grimly; “well, I suppose I must go. 
Broken leg, you said? And my surgical bag, splints, 
and so forth are at home!” 

“My dear Petrie!” cried Eltham in his enthusiastic 
way, “you no doubt can do something to alleviate the 
poor man’s suffering immediately. I will run back to 
your rooms for the bag and rejoin you at 280 Rectory 
Grove.” 

“It’s awfully good of you, Eltham.” 

He held up his hand 

“The call of suffering humanity, Petrie, is one 
which I may no more refuse to hear than you.” 


MADE no further protest after that, for his point of 
| view was evident and his determination adamant, 
but told him where he would find the bag, and 
once more set out across the moon-bright Common, 
he pursuing a westerly direction and I going east. 
Some three hundred yards I had gone, I suppose, 
and my brain had been very active the while, when 
something occurred to me which placed a new com 
plexion upon this second summons. I thought of 
the falsity of the first, of the improbability of even 
the most hardened practical 
| joker practicing his wiles at 
} one o’clock in the morning. I 
thought of our 
conversation ; 


recent 





above all, 





I thought of 
Karamaneh—lovely, 
f dark-eyed Karamaneh 


I thought of the girl who had delivered the message 
to Eltham, the girl whom he had described as a 
French maid—whose personal charm had so com 
Now, to this train 


of thought came a new one, and, adding it, my sus 


pletely enlisted his sympathies. 


picion became almost a certainty. 


have remembered before) that there was no No, 280 

in Rectory Grove. 
Pulling up sharply, I stood looking about me. Not a 
living soul was in sight; not even a policeman. Where 


] REMEMBERED (as, knowing the district, I should 


the ranks of lamps marked the main paths across the 
Common nothing moved: in the shadows about me 
nothing stirred. But something stirred within me 
a warning voice which for long had lain dormant. 

What was afoot? 

A breeze caressed the leaves overhead, breaking the 
silence with mysterious whisperings. Some portentous 
truth was seeking for admittance to my brain. I strove 
to reassure myself, but the sense of impending evil 
became heavier. At last I could combat my strange 
fears no longer. I turned and began to run toward 
the south side of the Common 
and after Eltham. 

I had hoped to head him off, but came upon no 
sign of him. An all-night tramear passed at the 
moment that I reached the highroad, and as I ran 
round behind it I saw that my windows were lighted 
and that there was a light in the hall. 

My key was yet in the lock when my housekeeper 
opened the door. 

“There’s a gentleman just come, Doctor,” she began. 

I thrust past her and raced up the stairs to my 
study 

Standing by the writing table was a tall, thin man, 
his gaunt face brown as a coffee berry and his steely 


toward my rooms 


gray eyes fixed upon me My heart gave a great 
leap—and seemed to stand still 











at, 39136 11 


It was Nayland Smith 
“Smith!” I cried. 


glad to see vou!” 


Smith, old man, by God, I’m 


He wrung my hand hard, looking at me with his 
searching eyes; but there was little enough of glad 
ness in his face. He was altogether grayer than when 
last I had seen him—grayer and sterner. 

“Where is Eltham?’ I asked. 

Smith started back, as though I had struck him. 

“Eltham!” he “Kitham! Is Eltham 
here?” 


whispered. 


“I left him ten minutes ago on the Common.” 

Smith dashed his right fist into the palm of his left 
hand and his eyes gleamed almost wildly. 

“My God, Petrie!” 
come too late?” 


he said. “Am I fated always to 
My dreadful doubts in that instant were confirmed. 
I seemed to feel my legs totter beneath me. 
“Smith, vou don’t mean 
“TI do, Petrie!” His voice sounded very far away. 
“Fu-Manchu is here, and Eltham, God help him 
is his first victim!” 


MITH went racing down the stairs like a man pos- 
S sessed. Heavy with such a foreboding of calam 

ity as I had not known for two years, I followed 
him—along the hall and out into the road. The very 
peace and beauty of the night in some way increased 
my mental agitation. The sky was lighted almost 
tropically with such a blaze of stars as I could not 
recall to have seen since, my futile search concluded, 
I had left Egypt. The glory of the moonlight yel- 
lowed the lamps speckled across the expanse of the 
Common. The night was as still as night can ever 
be in London. The dimming pulse of a cab or car 
alone disturbed the stillness. 

With a quick glance to right and left, Smith ran 
across on to the Common, and, leaving the door wide 
open bebind me, I followed. The path which Eltham 
had pursued terminated almost opposite to my house. 
follow it, white and 
empty, for several hundred yards past the 


One’s gaze might 


\\ pond, and further, until it became over- 


shadowed and was lost among the trees. 
I came up with Smith, and side by side 
we ran on while, pantingly, I told my tale. 


\\\ “ , ; 
WY It was a trick to get you away from 
YR him,” cried Smith. “They meant no doubt 
q to make some attempt at your house, but 
ti as he came out with you an alternative 
\'| plan 
\ | Abreast of the pond my companion slowed 
)\ down and finally stopped 
\ “Where did you last see Eltham?’ he 


asked rapidly. 

I took his arm, turning him slightly to 
the right, and pointed across the moon 
bathed Common. 

“You see that clump of bushes on the other side of 
the road?’ I said. “There’s a path to the left of it. I 
took that path and he took this. We parted at the 
point where they meet.” 

Smith walked right down to the edge of the water 
and peered about over the surface. 


HAT he hoped to find there I could not imag 
W ine. Whatever it had been, he was disappointed, 

and he turned to me again, frowning perplex 
edly and tugging at the lobe of his left ear, an old 
trick which reminded me of gruesome things we had 
lived through in the past 

“Come on,” he jerked. “It may be among the trees.” 

From the tone of his voice I knew that he was 
tensed up nervously, and his mood but added to the 
apprehension of my own 

“What may be among the trees, Smith?” I asked. 

He walked on. 

“God knows, Petrie: but I fear 

Behind us, along the highroad, a tramcar went rock 
ing by, doubtless bearing a few belated workers home 
ward. The stark incongruity of the thing was appall- 
ing. How little those weary toilers, hemmed about 
with the commonplace, suspected that almost within 
sight from the car windows, in a place of prosy benches, 
iron railings, and unromantic, flickering lamps, two 
fellow men moved upon the border of a horror land' 

Beneath the trees a shadow carpet lay, its edges 
tropically sharp: and fully ten yards from the first, 
we two, hatless both, and sharing a common dread, 
paused for a moment and listened. 

The car had stopped at the further extremity of the 
common, and now with a moan that grew to a shriek 
was rolling on its way again. We stood and listened 
until silence reclaimed the night. Not a footstep could 
Then slowly we walked on. At the edge of 
the little coppice we stopped again abruptly 


be heard 


MITH turned and thrust his pistol into my hand. 
~ A white ray of light pierced the shadows; my 
companion carried an electric torch. But no trace 

of Eltham was discoverable 
There had been a heavy shower of rain during the 
evening, just before sunset, and although the open 
paths were dry again, under the trees the ground was 
still moist Ten vards within the coppice we came 


upon trac k (Continued on page 31) 
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The Shepherd’s Idyll 


«“ AISY,” said Russ “Now, you jus’ 
listen to your old Uncle Russ.” He paused. 
In Daisy he knew himself to be dealing with 
no slouch of a girl, so it behooved him to 


Covey. 


have his dialectical squadrons tuned 
up and deployed. 

“Well, I'm listening, ain’t I?” im 
patiently demanded Daisy. 

Russ uneasily licked his lips. He 
was twenty-nine against the girl’s bare 
nineteen, tall and and blond, 
where she was small and delicate and 
hazel brown. Probably nobody would 
ever have gone especially out of his 
way to convict Russ of a godlike 
beauty. He had a thick brush of 
unruly copper-red hair (handsome 
enough, to some tastes) ; a lean, rather 
uncouth, very strong cowboy body; 
biggish hands and feet; and, miracu 
lously sown over all the exposed sur- 
face of his fair skin, a crop of violent 
and embarrassing freckles. You might 
think that many, many coats of Mon- 
tana tan and weather beat would 
serve to disguise, or at least palliate, 
freckles. Russ’s crop was too prudi- 
gal, too ornate, too high-colored. Also, 
his teeth might have been better; and 
the contour of his face certainly fell 

But, 
had a 


loose 


something short of the classic. 
on the other hand, the fellow 
pair of eyes! 


DOZEN years of range glare— 
A alkali flats in summer, snow in 
winter—will do things to most 
blond eyes. And, beyond an instinctive 
neutral-tinted, never-flop hat, Russ 
in this matter had undoubtedly taken 
no thought fer the morrow. Yet he 
had come through the fading ordeal 
scatheless, unblinking, unbleached, un- 
burned. You looked back through his 
eyes into profound, dark, soft (usu 
ally), alluring violet depths. Violet! 
there was just no other word for it. 
But deep blue eyes, be it understood, 
are a totally different affair from deep 


deer-brown eyes. Russ’s blues had 
absolutely nothing liquid about them, 
never for an instant languished. They 


were grinning, provocative, depreca 
tory, devilish, gentle, clear, mercurial 

anything you like but languishing. 
A woman of experience might easily 
have picked out that precise pair from 
a worldful to fasten herself upon, to bow down before, 
to be charmed with. But Daisy Deneen—worse luck! 
was no woman of experience. So the dominant note 
in Russ’s violet register was now deprecatory. 

“This is what I’m a-tryin’ to drive at, Daisy,” he 
had got his fixed for his 
manage, but the task before him 
I say there ain’t but two 


began. He logic as well 
tongue as he could 
still seemed difficult. 


kinds o’ men in the world that ever I’ve rode up on.” 


I say 


frowned, unimpressed “And they are 


AISY 
D she suggested. 
*“Mebbe there’s only one,” hedged Russ with mis 
giving. “I dunno But yet they do seem to sort o’ 
fork out when they get a little ways above the ground.” 
“Well, what are they, please?” hinted Daisy 
a second time. 
“Them you can trust an’ them you can’t.” 
“Pooh!” sniffed the girl. “Is all this for that?’ 
Russ anxiously inquired: “You don’t believe if 
none, then? 
“Of course I believe it, 


politely 


silly! I could have told you 


that when I was a baby in arms.” 
“No—could you, though, Daisy?" 
“There's only two kinds of anything,” says the girl 
“Horses, dogs, cats.” She rose to the extreme of tip 
tilted disdain. “Why, I guess that’s even true of sheep!” 

Russ reflected. “I dunno as I ever jus’ noticed it 
with sheep,” he commented. 

“Well, of course, 
you there!” flashed Daisy 


and you an out-and-out, through-and-through 


I wouldn’t presume to argue with 
“I being only a town girl, 
double 
dyed, full-feathered lamb smacker !” 

The redhead’s humble, deprecatory tone did harden 
trifle at this. “Ch, come, 

“You know I ain't no reg’lar herder. I'ma 
Now I own 


the least now, Daisy,” he 
protested. 
ranchman—I am. I used to be a puncher. 
a little bunch o’ sheep o’ my own.” 
“Haven't you just been telling me you were out with 
a band of lambs for the past two weeks?” 
“That’s only,” 


herder, Ole, was in town on his quarterly drunk.” 


explained Russ, “because my Swede 
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The deft Canadian managed to whip 


a hand free. In a hardly measurable frac- 
tion of a second after that the hand had a knife in it 
“Anyway, I can smell sheep on your clothes,” said 
Daisy decisively. “Even out here in the open. 

They were sitting on the step of the little unpainted 
wooden platform before Luke Deneen’s rented Piegan 
Over at Toshoe, across the mountains, at the 
Luke 


house. 
other end of his 
allude to this platform, in the grand manner, as his 


stage route, Was apt to 
place where he loved to spend his even 
Luke, had a number of unwar 


ranted peculiarities 


“piazza”; a 


ings. But perhaps, 


Russ Covey sighted down his front ruefully. Any 
body knew there was a lot more money in sheep 
than in cattle or horses. But the smell of sheep 


on your clothes—the iron of that taunt in an ex-cow 
gray 


It must be his chaps—he 


would have sworn his clean 


right. 


hov’s soul! Russ 


flannel shirt was all 


had insisted on herding a lamb band in bearskin 
chaps! Then he stiffened and 
flirt. For at bottom the fellow would fight. 

“Well.” he persisted to Daisy cats, 
We'll take down the bars, let ‘em all in. An’ 
that these two gen’ral brands on 
things run back to, mebbe, Adam or so. All right 
He nervously licked his dry lips again. 
Which side o° the line, 
Daisy, is Blackie Charlie Maire on, do you say?” 


gave his red head a 


“Hosses, dogs, 
sheep 
here 


we'll allow 


well an’ good.” 
“Now to come down to cases 


feet. Russ 


don’t you dare 


AISY jumped galvanically to her 
Covey! Don’t you dare 
Russ, his chin buried in his long, freckled hands 


stared before him at the bare, sun-drenched ground 
I don't like he muttered. 
“And I don’t care what you like, Russ Covey!” flung 

the girl. “What you like or don’t like is nothing to 


me! But let me tell you this: 


a card sharp, nohow,” 


minute you can come here blackening Charlie Maire’s 
You can’t. I won't have it 
asked wasn't it?” 


jus’ 


character to me! 
question I 
Russ “st 


“It was jus’ a you, 


hollowly sounded asked you which 


Don’t you think for one 


side o’ the honest line you thought Charlie Maire 
stood on, didn’t I?” 
The girl spoke more coolly. “You’d no business 


to ask it. It was none of your affair.” 

“By the ee-ternal slam-gasted holy 
smoke !” Russ 
“This here girl reckons aq 
sheepman to be worse’n a gambler, on 
the dead face of it!” 

“What right have you to couple my 
name with Charlie Maire’s, I'd like 
to inquire?” hotly demanded Daisy. 
“What do you know about Charlie 
Maire and me, anyway? Why, he’s 
only been here six weeks, and you’ye 
never set foot in town in that time!” 


USS reported, in bleak dejection: 
R “Fm here now, all right.” 

“Yes! But you haven’t been 

up to the yet.” She tri 

umphantly pointed to the hitching bar 

before the gate, where, streaked with 

sweat, a powerful stocky brown horse 


miserably ejaculated 


actually 


’ 


saloons 


dozed, lopping one ear. You haven't 
even been to the stable!” 

“I'm jus’ on my way,” said 
“T stopped in first 
the box.’ 

“Then if you haven't been uptown 
to hear the dirty saloon talk, why are 


Russ 


here, shot out o’ 


you coming straight in at me about 


Charlie Maire? 
“Lord-a-merey, 


Daisy!” cries the 
boy. “Don't 
over the 


Swede 


exasperated red-headed 
think talk 
none? <An’ my 


you spreads out 
range 


jus’ getting back to camp 


herdet 
yesterday) 
after a plumb two weeks in town here!” 
“So! You listen to the slanders of 
a drunken herder, do 
And then jump on a horse and 
chase yourself right in as fast as you 
can to insult me with them!” 
“Now—Daisy—you 
seeching, he 
full on her, 
wonder-working violet eves said mai 
things 


Swede sheep 


vou? 


know . Be 
turned his tanned face 
and the charming, troubled 


But the passionate girl befor 


him was proof against them all. “Ok 
ain’t such a bad sort, for a poor Sko 
wegian. An he only repeats what 
ev’rybody’s whisperin’.” 

“Oh! Only what everybody's whis 


pering, does he?’ 

“Ev’rybody, seemin’ly, but the folks 
around your pa.” 
“And why not 
“Well, I 


pronounced Russ, “because there don't 


please?” 
talk yet,” 


seem to be no 


the folks around my pa, 


judge your pa ain’t heard no 


news of his havin’ been out on the warpath an’ shot 
Charlie up.” 
horse and pack 


‘Russ Covey! You climb on your 


out of here! Do you understand? Travel!” 

The tall redhead rose to his full, swaying, loose 
height “All right, Daisy,” he mumbled. All right 
I’m punchin’. So long.” 


n the course of the 
three 


Russ drank 


T THE Prickly Pear Saloon, i 
afternoon, for form’s sake, 
small drinks. His watchful 


and not so especially 


blue eyes, half 
soft, 


ambe1 


showed no 
delights of 


closed now 


sheepman’s hankering for the 
Nor did he make any offer to sit into eithe! 
kept intl 


whisky 


of the two saloon games going, though he 


mate track of both tables But the word or thing 
or face he sought did not seem to turn up From 


time to time he would take off his heavy-brimmed 
hat, wrinkle his thoughtfully a freckled 
hand through the dense mop of copper-red hair. Then 


Toshoe couch to be in 


brow, rake 
it grew late enough for the 

Russ strolled down the wooden Frisco Street side 
walk to the Boot Saloon, just around the corne! from 
toot’s 


the stage stables. Taking a slue in through the 


open front doors, he had no occasion to go farther 
There, in the first of the row of round-backed yellow 
Luke Deneen. Luke’s ease in his 
A aunt. stooped, still redoubt 
a high nose and 4 
n his 
his 


saloon armchairs lay 
a thing apart. 
able man of fifty-five or so, 


inn was 
with 
thin graying beard, he sprawled indecorously out i 
chair full length, his black slouch hat on his knee, 2 
head propped against an angle of the smeky dun wali 
behind him, his toes pointed to the ceiling. At sight 
of Russ he sang out joyfully without lifting his head 

“Hello, son jest need one 
more good young laddy-buck He reached 
nanion chair 


Proud to see you. We 
like you.” 


round with his foot and kicked out a com 


to his own “Set down You ain’t been in since lamb 


<a ors F OF 
in’, have you? (Continued on page 2) 
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Women’s Sacrifices 


HAT title is not of 
my owl choosing. 
It was given to me 


the 


insist on his taking the whole heavy responsibility. I 
only write on behalf of the women who are making 
and they do not talk about them or 
If this title should ever stare 


by the friend who 
suggested that this article 
should be written, and I 


ean a 
the “sacrifices, 
call them by that name. 
them in the face, they will stare back at it in mild 
amazement, or shrug their shoulders; or they will 
simply feel as uncomfortable as Tommy Atkins at the 
front when the French girls make “bloomin’ nuisances” 
of themselves by hanging on his neck, and the French 
soldiers call him “mon p’tit camarade.” For the Brit- 
ish woman at her best is very like the British soldier. 

But, since my friend has given me this word, I'll ad- 
For secrifices are of two 
and they cover the 
mean to say much about 
women’s involuntary about the great and 
terrible and tragic part they have played in this war 
and have still to play, about the mothers and wives 
and sweethearts of soldiers and of sailors; nor about 
the women whom the war has thrown out of work: 
nor yet about the multitude of refugee women who are 
crowding England for shelter and protection. 
You may say that these have not made any sacrifice. 
They are the sacrifice. And yet thousands of the very 
humblest of these victims have lifted this passive and 
sacrifice to the dignity of the voluntary 


mit at once that it is useful. 
kinds—voluntary and involuntary 
whole ground. I do not 
sacrifices, 


into 


involuntary 
place BY the incomparable spirit in 
which they have met their doom. 
This spirit is all about us. It is 
a fiery challenge and a poignant re- 


proach. 


The other day, as I was stand- 
ing on the curbstone in Holborn, 
a taxicab passed me loaded with 


humble luggage, bundles of clothing 
the top, and 


mostly, on packed 






road I live in, laughing and smiling 
with an air of 


though they are 


with refugees inside, A womun, 
the very image of disaster, sat 
at the window nearest me with 
her baby at her breast. Our eyes 
met as she was driven past. It was fs 
she who achieved the more success j 
ful of the smiles that were ex 
changed. French and Belgian 
women are going up and down the a 


unconquerable 


gayety, clothed in 


brand-new mourning and their 
faces are scarred with grief. Of 
our own women there are thousands 
who are glad that their sons and 
husbands have been the first to be 
sent out to fight, like that woman 


who refused to wear mourning for 
her only son who was killed in the 
first battle of the war. 


Mobilizing the Women 


DO NOT think that this is what 
a friend 

sacrifices. He 
women’s work; 
done and are ready to do for the 
war and the war. And 
he is so far justified that nearly all 
their organized relief and emergency 


means by women’s 


really means 


what women have 


because of 


War 


Actresses’ Franchise There is an endless list 


doing emergency and relief 


League. 
of women writers who are 
and Red Cross work, and doing it uncommonly 

Many of them are in Belgium. One distin 
guished writer is there with an investigating party at 
the present moment. 


work 
well, 


Another is or was there as spe 
cial correspondent for a daily paper. 

Not to speak of the work of the Army Nurses, the 
British Red Cross Society, the St. John’s Ambulance 
Association, and of all established societies, committees, 
guilds of workers, and innumerable bodies of miscel- 
laneous activities, there has been a general mobiliza- 
tion of women’s forces all over the country. And a 
few weeks after the outbreak of the war the Women’s 
Emergency Corps was in being. 


The Burdened Classes Give 
work of the British Red Cross is too well 


, I SHE ; 
known to need any report of it here. But readers 


may be interested to hear under what conditions 
a large section of its members work. Many of them 
are and typists and shop girls and business 
women, who are giving up their evenings after a long 
day's work and their week-end holiday to the task of 
looking after and the and destitute of 
their turn to be 


clerks 


sick 


wait 


refugees 


their own country, while they 
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The conductor of a certain London omnibus, seeing 


@ woman take the last seat on the crowded top while a ‘‘ Tommy’ 
chivalrously stood up, commented on her selfishness toward England’s defender. 


By May Sinclair iw: 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST FUHR 








have 


jobs to 


them given up 
paid attend 
these classes all day long. 
At one doctor’s class it was 
announced one evening that 
a volunteer detachment was 
to be equipped for service at the front, and that funds 
would be needed. <A collection (This, by 
the way, was an infringement of all the rules.) The 
women pushed forward to contribute. One girl, Clara 
K——, came to me and gave me half a crown. She 
said: “I am only a clerk and this is all I can afford. 
I will give more when I can.” 


Helping the Hard Hit 
is only one of thousands who are 


ND Clara K— 
doing the same thing. The Women’s Emergency 


Corps can tell you many stories like that: how 
a typist out of work, who had only a few shillings left 
out of her last wages, brought two shillings to give to 
the corps; how a servant would not look for a place 
for a month in order to give her services free for a 
month; how a girl living in a poor East End street 
sixpence a week from every house in that 
street. And so on. The tale is endless. 

And on this middle-class, with its generous instincts, 
its scrupulous conscience, its fine traditions, its hatred 
of indebtedness, the war presses cruelly. Thousands 
of its women are thrown out of work; and there is no 
l’rince of Wales’s Fund for them. If there were, it is 
is doubtful whether many would be found to avail 
themselves of its charity. It is mainly to help the 
this enormous class that 


Was made, 


collects 


women of 


the Women’s Emergency Corps was 
founded. It undertakes to find em- 
ployment for them at a wage the 


standard of which’ was fixed by the 
director of the Queen’s Fund for 
Women at a minimum of three 


ten shillings a 
hours’ work, plus a 


pence an hour, or 
week, for forty 
bonus. 

This sum does not amount to 
a living wage as it but in 
the distribution of regard is 
paid to the circumstances of the in- 
dividual case : 
receive a 


stands, 


wages 


those who have some 
those who 
have no means a higher rate of pay. 
Criticism is But it 
for the Women’s 
Corps to deal at a moment’s notice 
with their thousands of applicants 
for help. They after 
sultation, that it was better to help 
ali to hold their water 
than to insure higher wages for a few. 


means lower, 


easy. was hot 


eusy hmergency 


decided, con 


heads above 


Emergency Organization 


HE corps is now practically 
a general employment bureau 


for women, with a_ perfect 
organization. It undertakes to send 
out women for every possible kind 
of service at home or abroad. It 
supplies interpreters to meet all the 
Continental trains to help the 
refugees who arrive helpless and 


ignorant of our language. They have 


saved girls from the white-slave 
traffic; and have handed over four 
German men to the Government. 


They have also helped business peo- 


work as well as their private and Miss Sinclair says: ‘‘Il was the woman in question and I entirely agreed with the conductor’’ ple and poor governesses who have 
individual efforts have a highly found themselves stranded on the 
“sacrificial” character, inasmuch as in order to do sent (perhaps) on active service to the front. One Continent. One department of the corps provides trained 
things they have had to give things up. As soon as girl, a forewoman of the tailoring department of a horsewomen for remount camps; motorists, chauffeurs 


war suffragists 
to the other 


way of 


militant 
fair 
Government, by 


the 
is only 


Was declared 
their militancy It 
mention that the 
return, granted a pardon to all phetas 
under arrest. Ty these mutual both 
Saved their faces and solved the problem for the time 


gave up 

side to 
graceful 
still 


sides 


free who 


amenities 


being of the irresistible force and the immovable 
Weight. The premises of the Women’s Social and 
Politic al Union are now free from police raids. Miss 


Christabel Pankhurst has become a recruiting agent, 


thus entering into competition with the Kaiser, Lord 


Kitchener, and the taxicab driver The pavement 
thalkers have abandoned the legend “Votes for 
Women” for “A Call to Arms.” At the office of the 


Fast London Federation of Suffragettes Miss Sylvia 
Pankhurst is giving cost price meals of two courses for 
2d. to the very poor, and free meals to the destitute 
children. She is also distributing milk to women about 
to become mothers, so that the race may be cared for 
before and after birth. The Little Theatre was used 
in the first instance as the headquarters of the Women’s 
Emergenc) Corps, the idea of which originated in the 


large house of business, has been working for the Red 
Society for years before the 
literally minute of 


war, and is now 


Cross 


giving to it every her spare time. 


Nurses in the Making 
HOUSANDS and thousands of such women are 
crowding into the training classes of the Red 
The big halls of the Regent Street Poly 
They have been sitting 


Cross. 
technic are packed with them. 
at desks and telephones or standing behind the coun- 
ters all day from nine or the morning till six 
or six-thirty in the evening, and at they 
are in their places for bandage practice eight 
for lectures; they will hard 
two hours before they get 


ten in 
seven-thirty 
and at 
for another 
which may 


work 
to their 
somewhere in the suburbs. 


and 
homes, 
This goes on week 
the 


women 


be out 
after week 
number of volunteers, 


with no change except an increase in 


Among these are 
most of them belong to the 


many 


of leisure and means, but 


poorer ranks of middle-class working women. They 
have to pay a fee—a small fee, but still a fee—for 
their training out of their hard-earned wages. Many 


who can do running repairs, dispensers, doctors, typists, 
and secretaries; business women who have taken over 
the catering of large stores: sporting women who can 
take postmen’s work, or act as elevator 
regret to 
say that the special constables have not yet served. 
But perhaps its most valuable work has been the 
feeding of the poor. I have spoken of Miss Sylvia 
Pankhurst’s kitchens in the East End. In the West 
End, at 838 Pall Mall, Miss Carey has her offices, from 
which she is organizing the provision of all food sup- 
plies for the kitchens where the refugees and the des- 


conductors, 
men, commissionaires, special constables. I 


titute throughout London are being fed. Arrange- 
ments are made with Smithfield Market. large firms 
and provision stores, hotels and private houses for 


these supplies, which are distributed directly among 
the kitchens, thus avoiding 
through headquarters. The Government has now taken 
over the feeding of the refugees: and it is hoped that 
the remaining services so admirably organized by the 


local waste by 


passage 


Women's Emergency Corps will also pass into the hands 


of the state. (Continued on page ~4) 






































Why We G 


N SOME PARTS of the United States the New England custom of 
observing the festival of Thanksgiving Day was long in disfavor as 
savoring of Puritan austerity—but that is a thing of the past. If 
is now the most universally observed of American “days.” [It became 
popular as the narrowness passed out of it, and home-coming, feast 
ing, and football came in. Even in old New England it was probably 
less marked by the Praise-God-Barebones peculiarities than our breth 
ren of Cavalier predilections thought. “For,” says Harrier Beectier 
Srowe in “Oldtown Folks,” “great as the preparations were for dinner, 
everything was so contrived that not a soul in the household be kept 
from the morning service of Thanksgiving in the church and from 
listening to the Thanksgiving sermon, in which the minister was ex 
pected to express his views freely concerning the politics of the coun 
try and the state of things in society generally in a somewhat more 
secular vein of thought than was deemed exactly appropriate to the 
Lord’s Day.” Having labored to edify his flock all the year, the par 
son, even in that long-vanished day, took occasion to soak them along 
more carnal lines oun Thanksgiving. This secularization of the day 
naturally led to football and gourmandizing. 


The Ancient Blessing 

T WAS DIFFERENT when, in 1621, the Pilgrim Fathers started 

it by solemn giving of thanks for the first harvest wrung from the 
sterile soil of Massachusetts. Freedom to worship Gop was theirs as 
soon as the stern and rockbound coast had felt their feet; but food and 
shelter and safety from the savages was something else again. For 
these blessings they thanked Gop, and then, let us hope, ate to satiety 
of game, brown bread, corn cakes, mince pie, cranberry sauce, potatoes, 
squash, and pumpkins. Venison pasty was within the possibilities, 
and roasted turkey from the woods. They had begun to suspect that 


the land which the Lorp had given them was indeed a goodly land. 


Manna-Fed Yankees 
ded THEY DID NOT SUSPECT HOW GOODLY. We who are 


their heirs in possession of it are so accustomed to its peace 
and plenty that we are prone to neglect the duty of thankfulness. 
When manna fell from the sky for the Israelites for the first time, 
and “the quails came up and covered the camp,” they doubtless 
thanked Gop for their bounties; but, long before the forty vears of 
feeding upon it were passed, they grumbled. 
fleshpots of Egypt. They stored up too much manna, and it: bred 
Perhaps that is what is wrong with us as a people. 


They vearned for the 


worms and stank. 
We have a mania for collecting too much of the manna, and piling it 
up in too big heaps, and trying to make sure of keeping it for too long 
a time in the future, and because it breeds the worms of social dis 
content and stinks with political corruption, we cease to give thanks 
as sincerely as the Pilgrim Fathers for the haunch of venison, the 
wild turkey, the flour from the rude mill, the golden johunvyeake. 
If. when we gathered our manna, we did mete it with an omer to 
every man according to his eating, so that he that gathered much would 
have nothing over, and he that gathered little would have no lack, 
should we not be happier and more truly filled with thanksgiving? 


For Wheaten Loaf and Golden Fruit 


ELL, let us not quarrel about that—not this vear. For if there 

was ever a vear when the last critic of the old Puritan festival 
might well come into the Thanksgiving camp, that vear is 1914. The 
little band of starving Cavaliers in Virginia, the troop of fervent re 
ligionists at Plymouth, the band of trading Dutchmen in New Amster 
dam, have kept their hands on the steering wheel of colonies and states, 
and. while bickering at times for the control, have wrought so wisely 
that the world’s mightiest and best republic occupies the best halt 
of the continent with a record of two hundred years of unparalleled 
success, rapidly rising to matchless splendor and dignity. In place 
of the haunch of venison, the bear’s loin, the fat turkev, we bring to 
the world’s table this vear the meats from abattoirs more wonderful 
than the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, transported to the ends of the 
earth in refrigerator cars more beautiful. were we only able to see their 
For the 
wheaten loaf and the corn cake we bring so much of golden grain and 


beauty, than the chariots of LucuLirs or the caravans of Ind. 


snowy flour and meal that not all the navies of the world in colonial 
times could carry it to the starving millions who look to us for bread 
Instead of the hatcheled flax for the winter’s spinning, we have so much 


warm cotton that its verv redundance is an embarrassment to us, and 








gy, 


Ive 


Thanks 


its disposal our chief problem. Instead of the skimped measure of eran 
berries and wild crab apples of that day, we bring to the world’s table 
Florida’s Apples of Hesperides (and California’s) in such abundance 
that all may take and eat; and of other apples and peaches more thay 
any nation ever produced in one season before. We have so tamed 
the shaggy continent that if there be any who have not plenty for this 
Thanksgiving Day, the fault lies either in themselves or in our failure 
so to order our matters that justice is done. Of the injustice of man 
there is, doubtless, much reason to complain; of the niggardliness of 
nature there is none. Those who in piety decreed the first Thanks. 
giving Day might have been forgiven had they complained of both. 


The New Light 
A A MATTER OF FACT, perhaps the chief thing for which we 
should be thankful to-day is the urge all through the nation 
toward the effort to remedy the remediable things which make some 
boards to groan this Thanksgiving with more of the good things of 
life than make for the real well-being of all of us at the expense of 
other boards which are unjustly bare. Those old New England par 
sous Whose bottled up animadversions on the government and public 
affairs had to be kept for Thanksgiving sermons because they were 
scarcely appropriate for the Lord’s Day, would promptly condemn this 
generation as irreligious—but they would be mistaken. This is not 
an irreligious generation. It is somewhat lukewarm toward some 
of the old usages of religion—too much so, no doubt; but this is 
largely because it is preoccupied with a new and glorious conception 
of religion. It is beginning to glow with a faith that the religion of 
Jesus is in truth and in fact a gospel of good tidings to the poor 
to those whose tables are unjustly bare to-day. This religion of col 
lective duty toward the extirpation of poverty was no part of the 
problem of Massachusetts, Virginia, or New Amsterdam—for things 
PAUL. 
It is the New Light which millions now follow, whom Corron Maruer 
The New Light is the re 
ligion of Democracy, the motto of which is: 


were simpler then; but it was in the religion of Jesus and Sr. 
would have denounced as sons of BELtat. 
“Render unto the indi 
vidual the things which are the individual’s, unto the collectivity the 
things which are the collectivity’s, and unto Gop the things which 
are Gop’s.” Caesar is left out of it, being merged in the collectivity. 
The American nation tends more and more powerfully to serve this 
ideal, not only with mint, anise, and cumin, but with a_ broken 
and contrite heart—for if ever a nation was under conviction of sin, 
we have been for some vears now, and still are. That is why if 
has been rather an uncomfortable, albeit a glorious, time in which 
to live; but if, as we believe, it has been the dawn of the best spirit 
uality any nation ever possessed—a spirituality based on a sanely 
limited materialism—it is an era to be proud of. 
In a New World 
CBee WHO ESTABLISHED this great American anniversary 
looked eastward over the Atlantic whitecaps and vearned toward 


Kurope. It was Home. The ocean was a stern and inexorable crea 


ture which had to be accepted as their chiefest affliction. And for a 
long time the ocean was a thing unfavorable to America. It cut us 
off from the world’s thought. It made us insular. provincial, vain, 


conceited, and rather little minded—qualities which we have by no 


means outlived. We are now engaged in outliving them, however, we 
hope; for which we ought to be thankful. How strange a development 
of world conditions it is which has brought us to a time like this. 
when of all worldly blessings the greatest are the Atlantic and the 
alter orbis—eut otf from 


Pacific! Once Britain was a world by itself 


Kurope | 


vy the narrow seas, and permitted to wax great in peace, 
because ho invader could cross those waters and successfully land. 
Once Japan was the Britain of the Pacific, developing her wondeell 
civilization in the Fast as did Britain hers in the West. But the 
Japan. It takes more 


harrow seas no longer protect Britain and 


vive assurance of safety 


water than the Straits of Dover or Korea to 
in the inconceivable wars of 1914. But we are still an alter orbis. The 
world has gone mad. No soil is so sacred as not to need defense. We 
in America breathe the air of security for no reason other than that the 
great defenders of our shores are General Atlantic and General Pacifi¢. 
Not even the satanic efficiency of this cataclysmal epoch can seare Us 


from our Thanksgiving calm as we feel the pulse of the long rollers 


of the Universal Ocean beating on our eastern and western shores. For 


all these things, and the other innumerable blessings which we already 


possess and are about to receive. mav the Lorp make us truly thankful! 
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Our Minister to Belgium 
‘TT IS THE SIMPLEST THING IN THE WORLD: decide every 
question promptly and be right half the time. And get somebody) 


who can do the work, 
much time in your office. A quarter of an hour each day is generally 
too long.” The speaker was the late Tom JoiNson, and he was explain 
ing “executive ability” to Beanp WirrtocnK, who had just been elected 


Mayor of Toledo. Wuuuiritock tells about it in “Forty Years of 1t.” 


Braxp WuirLock, you remember, is our Minister to the country that 
has once more proved itself “bravest of the Gauls.” He is living on 
black bread nowadays. CoLLER’s is 


There’s another thing: Domwt spend too 


pastures and no horses on the roads, that live stock and produce 


of every kind have been sent into Germany. As a_ result, “the 
people are literally starving.” Yet German news sources affirm 


that Germany is entirely prosperous, hence not in need of the sup 
plies of which she is robbing her victim. The “Fatherland” news 
service ("air Play for Germany and Austria’) issues a broadside 
stating that “There is wealth enough in Germany to defray the tre 


Inendous demands for war expenditures for at least a year... . The 
supply is ample for eighteen months. ... It is not too much, there 


fore, to state that an ample supply of food for man and beast is 


in sight for two years.” At least 





proud of Branp Wuuirtock’s record 
as Minister to Belgium; in Iris very 
human service at the head of the 
relief work there he has been un 
hampered by a too weighty sense 
of his own consequence “or by an 
exaggeration of the value of prece 
dent. He has proved all kingls of 
“executive ability’—but whether or 
not he has spent more than “fifteen 
minutes a day” in his office, we 
know not. Wrirtock accepted the 
appointment to be Minister of Bel 
gium because he thought Brussels 
would be a pleasant, peaceful place 
in which to write his new novel. In 
the past such posts have been held 
by our best writing men: Grorce 
Ticknor (Minister to Spain), James 
Russet, Lowey (Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s), Hawriorne 
and Brer Harre and WILLIAM DrEan 
Howetts. Mr. Howe.is writes of 
Wurrnock : “His rare and manifold 
gifts have never been meanly or self 
ishly emploved. I am proud to be 
his friend 


But there is humor in 
the thought of Wurrrtock’s having 
gone to Brussels placidly to write 
a novel of life in our Middle West. 
Instead, he is doing some very, in 
tense living and seeing a great deal 
of life (and death) accomplished be 


fore his own keen eves. 





. a year—cighteen months—therefore 
tio years. While Belgium starves, 
Germany continues to grind war 
taxes from her smoking cities, vio 
lating all rules of civilized warfare. 
Germany's Consul General in New 
York, Herr Horst FaveKe, says in 

| his kind way: “Germany is doing 

its best to help the Belgians.” May 

Giop save the rest of the world from 

German “help! 


It’s Up to You, St. Louis 


W " HAVE RECEIVED this 
pointed letter from Mr. R. L. 
GurNey of the Guardian Trust Com 
| pany of St. Louis: 

Having given such wide publicity to 
Mr. JULIAN STREET'S impressions of St. 
Louis, permit me to take the liberty of 





suggesting that it would prove very in- 
teresting if you would now publish a 
Westerner’s impressions of New York by 
arranging for some St. Louis writer to 
visit your good city 

Mr. GuRNEY has an excellent idea. We 
take this opportunity of extending 
an invitation to Mr. WILLIAM MARION 
Reepy of St. Louis to visit New York 
and describe his impressions. If Mr. 
Reepy writes the article, we shall 
pay him as much more than the 
usual rate of compensation as his 
ability is greater than the average of 





Have You Given? 
HE LEGENDARY continent of 





U. S.: “I’m thankful I’ve fot it to give 


writing ability in the United States. 
” This is considerable. The same in 


vitation is open to any other resi 








Atlantis, submerged as a pun 
ishment, so it is told, for misusing 
a high civilization, must, after all, have deserved some tenderness, since 
allits population disappeared quickly under the merciful waves. There 
Was ho famine, no want, no torturing wounds inflicted by the most dia 
bolical machinery, no widows nor any houseless children begging their 
bread. In the present perversion of civilization we have all of those 
horrors—and more. We alone of the great nations, the United States, 
seem to be for some reason plucked from the general burning. No 
task could be less dubious, none more Clearly indicated. Ours is to 
help and to give, and to give thanks that we have it to give. 


Where to Send 


LEASE TAKE THIS WEEK'S CARTOON by Coover literally. [f 

you do, there are agents a-plenty to serve you in the giving—the 
Belgian Relief Fund (10 Bridge Street, New York), the Committee 
of Merey (Avevst BeLMonv, treasurer, Fifth Avenue Building, New 
York), the American Red Cross (130 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York). Trite is the saving, “He gives twice who gives quickly,” but 
never was it truer than now; for winter is at hand, and human flesh 
and human souls are crying for the help that none but we ean give them. 


Will the Germans Take Our Gifts ? 


HILE WE GIVE, Germany takes. Vo Food in Be lgium 


Nix Million Homeless; Belginm is Stripped of All Supplies. 
These are 


. typical headlines. If vou read the news underneath, 
you learn that the fields are deserts, that no catfle are left in the 
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dent of St. Louis who can write as 
well as Mr. Reepy can. The only 
probable candidate that we can think of just now is Mr. Frep 
LEHMANN We have heard him make a speech, and we know he 
has the force and richness of personality that would make him sue 


cessful in any medium of self-expression. 


Partisan Idiocy 
HE ABSOLUTE LOW-WATER MARK (tidal mud) of the 


recent political campaign was reached in this anonymous 
card which was freely circulated in several of the rural counties 
of New York State: 
MARTIN H. GLYNN IS A ROMAN CATHOLIC 


To AMERICAN MeN: If vou elect an Irish Catholic Governor this year, the 


Jews will demand the same right two years from now 


Do you want to be governed by Catholics and Jews’? 
Now there were valid objections to Mr. GiyNN’s candidacy which 
we duly set forth at some length, but this sort of thing is 
political treason, not political argument. To try to influence 
our elections by rat-hole statements of prejudice, to which no man 
will sign his name, is to strike at that fair and responsible pub 
licity upon which the very life of our free institutions depends. 
Our country may at some time be endangered by the excessive 


zeal of cliques and sects. Such things have happened in other 
lands at other times. But this peril is a bubble’s shadow com 


pared to that threatened by these skulkers who urge men to vote 


not their free convietions, but their base and secret hatreds. 


OS arene 
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Colorado Springs and 
Cripple Creek 


visited 
dinner 


N A CERTAIN city that I my 
travels I met night at 
those tall, pink-cheeked, slim-legged young 
polo-playing Englishmen, who proceeded to 

tell me in his positive British way exactly what 

the United amounted to. He said New 

York was ripping. He said Was 

ripping. He said American girls were ripping 

“But,” said he, “there are just two really civil 
ized places between San Francisco and New York.” 

The asked which 
places he meant. 

“Chicago,” he said, “and Colorado Springs.” 


upon 


one one of 


States 


San Francisco 


idea entertained me. I 


“But Colorado Springs is a little bit of a place, 
isn't it?” I 

“About thirty 

“Why is it 

“a 
polo there.” 

“But polo doesn’t make civilization,” I 


asked him 


thousand.” 
so especially civilized?’ 


just is, y know,” he answered “There's 


said 


it does,” he insisted. “I mean to say 


wherever you find polo you find good clubs and 


“Oh, ves, 


good society and—usually—good tea.” 


This and further rumors of a like nature, plus 
some pleasant letters of introduction, caused m) 


companion and me to remove ourselves, one 
afternoon, from Denver to the vaunted seat of 
civilization, some miles to the south. 


Polite Society in the Rockies 
somewhat higher 


OLORADO SPRINGS is 
_ than Denver and seems to nestle closer to 

the mountains. The moment you alight 
from the train and see the park, facing the sta 
tion and the pleasant facade of the Antlers Hotel 
beyond, you feel the peculiar charm of the little 
city. It laid out, 
very 


is well with very wide streets 


good public buildings and office buildings, 


and really remarkable homes 

The homes of the 
place. They are of every variety of architecture 
and are inhabited by a corresponding variety of 


You will see half-timbered English houses 


Colorado Springs explain 


people. 


built by Englishmen and Scots: Southern colonial 


houses built by people from the South Atlantic 
States: New England colonial houses built In) 
families that have migrated from the regions of 


Boston and New York: one-story houses built by 


people from Hawaii, and a large assortment of 
other houses, ranging from Queen Anne to Cape 
from Italian villas to Spanish pal 


Trianon at 


Cod cottages : 
from a 
an amazing Tudor 

The society 


aces; Grand Broadmoor to 
castle at Glen Eyrie 


is as cosmopolitan as the archites 


ture. It has been drawn with perfect impartial 
ity from the well-to-do class in all parts of the 
country and has been assembled in this charming 
garden town with, for the most part. a commo! 
reason—to fight against tuberculosis This doe not 
mean, of course, that the majority of people in Colo 


rado Springs are victims of tuberculosis, but only 


that, in many instances, families have moved there 

because of the affliction of one member 

The Clubs, for Instance 
SAY “affliction.” Literally. I suppose the word is 
justified But perhaps the most striking thing 
about society in Colorado Springs is its apparent 


freedom from affliction. One goes to the most delight 


ful dinner parties there houses 


in the most delightful 


and meets the most delightful people. Everyone seems 


very gay Everyone looks well Yet one knows that 
there are certain persons present who are out there 
for their health. The question is, which? Often it 


is impossible to tell 


In the case of one couple I met, I decided that the 
wife, who was slender and rather pale. had been the 
eause of migration from the Fast Rut before T left 
the stocky, ruddy husband told me, in the most chee 
ful manner. that he had arrived there twenty vear 
before with “six months to live.’ That is the way it 
is out there. There is no feeling of depressio There 
is no air of, “Shh! Don’t speak about it!” Tubercu 
losis is taken quite as a matter of course, and i 
spoken of. upon occasion, with lightness and free 
dom which is likely to surprise the visitor Che ‘ 
give it what one man designated as a “pet name 
ealling it “T. B.’ 

Club life in Colorado Springs is highly develorm 
The Fl Paso Club is not merely a good club for sucl 
a small city, but would be a very good club anywhere 


One has only to penetrate as far 


Chapter XIII 
Abroad at Home 


American Ramblings, Observations 


and Adventures 





‘We were always turning, always turning upward’’ 


the 
Mountain 


for club may always be known by 


So, too, with the Chevenne 


Country Club at Broadmoor, a suburb of the Springs. 
It isn’t one of smal 

which, after ringing fo! 
to the kitchen and find him for yourself, in his shirt 
Nor, puts in an 
spotted alpaca that 


pretentious, it 


town country clubs in 


the 


those 


vainly waiter, you go out 


sleeves and minus a collar. when he 


appearance, is he wearing a cout 
doesn’t fit Without 


eountrs 


being in the least 


Is a rea ub, run for men and women who 


ow what a real club ts 
Thus Is Life Plagiarizing Fiction 
HIN you sit at luncheon at the 
W table in the men’s café you may 
between a famous polo player from 
who will 


large round 
find \ ourself 
Meadow 


tell 


brook and a bronzed young ranch owner, 
that cattle rustling still goes on in his section of 
the int The latter you will take for a_ perfect 
roduct of the West, a “gentleman cowboy” from 
_ ( But presently ou will learn that he 
l 1 mie iM or ti Limost equally fictitious thing, 
i ld New York fami that he has been in the 
West but a vear or two, and that he was in “Tark’s 

~ e Fe ete 

si i 1 the ible One man has just arrived 
fr Pat her from Honolulu, or the Philippines 
( i Tu ! And whe as we were 
t tl i vhom T had met in Rome 
‘ irs bef I t self: This is not life 
I the beg ing of a short story by some disciple of 
M VW t \ gi f mopolitans seated around 
i ! bh Ca mention of Bombay, Buda 
> ‘ ne mun will flicl 





By Julian Street 


Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


cigarette ash and 
what became of 
used to the 


Whereupon De Courcey, late of the 


his 
Courcey, 


say: “By the way, De 
the queer little 


officers’ 


ever 
chap we see at 


Simla?” 


mess jp 


Lancers, and second son of Lord Thusandso, 
will light a fresh Corona and recount, accord 
ing to the accepted formula, the story of The 


Queer Little Chap. 

I could even imagine the illustrations for the 
story. They Wenzell, and would 
show us there, in the club, like a group of sleek 
Greek statues, ¢lothed in full afternoon regalia 
looking, in 
short, not at all like ourselves or anybody else 


would be by 


of the most unbelievable smoothness 


Fate the Amateur 


OWEVER, the story of The Queer Little 
Chap was not told. That is the trouble 
with trying to live short stories. You cay 


get them started sometimes, but they never work 


out. If the setting is all right, the story some 
how will not “break,” whereas, on the other 
hand, when the surroundings are absolutely 


wrong, when the wrong people are present, when 


the conditions are absolutely impossible, your 
short story will break violently and without 
warning, and will very likely cover you with 


spots. The trouble is that life, in its more frag 
mentary departments, lacks what we call “form” 
“composition.” There is 


Nine editors out of ten would 


and something ama 
teurish about it. 
reject a short story written by the Hand of Fate 
on this ground, and would probably advise Fate 
to go and take a course in short-story writing 


at some university. No; Fate has not the short 
story gift. She writes novels—rather long and 


most of them, like those of De Morgan 
But even her novels are not 
popular. they are They 
can’t be bothered reading novels which consume 
lifetime. Besides, Fate seldom supplies 
a happy ending, and that’s what people want 
nowadays. So, though Fate’s novels are given 
away, they have no vogue. 

Having 
thorship, I may perhaps be pardoned for wand- 
ering still farther from trail 
tion Andy Adams. 

A long time ago ex-Governor Hunt expressed 
lack of faith in the future of Colorado Springs 
because, at that time, there was not much water 
to be found there, and further because the town 
had “too many writers of original poetry.” So far 
aus I could judge from a brief visit, things have 
There is plenty of water, and I did not 
However, I did meet an autho! 


rambling, 
or Romain Rolland. 
People say 


too long. 


a whole 


somehow digressed from clubs to au 


my here to men 


changed. 


meet a single poet 


aud he is a real one Andy Adams’s card pro 
claims him author, but more than this, his books do 
also. Mr. Adams, himself a former cowboy, writes 


that cowboy stories need 
maudlinly romantic 
You don’t have to know 


are true 


cowboy stories, which prove 


not be as false and as as most 
cowboy stories manage to be. 
the plains to know that Mr. Adams’s 
any more than you have to know anatomy to realize 


that a stand without a 


tules 


man can’t backbone. 


This Writer Fellow Named Adams 


HAVE not read all his books. but so far as I have 
I read, I not found note. I have 

come upon no “lone horseman” riding through the 
gulch at eventide. I have not encountered the daugh 
Eastern millionaire who has ridden out t 
sunset. Nor a romanti 
theatrical 


have one false 


ter of an 
the 
meeting or a 

So far as I know, Mr. Adams's book, “The Log of 4 
Cowboy,” is preeminently the classic of the plains 
One of its greatest qualities is that of ceaseless move 
ment. Three thousand head of cattle are drivel 
through those chapters, from the Mexican frontier t0 
the Canada border, and those cattle travel with a flow 
as irresistible as the unrelenting flow of De Quineey* 


have I stumbled on 


see 


rescne, 


Tartar tribe 

The author is one of those absolutely basic things 
a natural story teller, and the admirable simplicity © 
his writing from education (“All the 
schooling I ever had I picked up at a crossroads Cour 
not from an academic knowledge ol 
his ow! 
wo 


springs not 
try schoolhouse”). 
“literature.” but from primary : 
nature. and the strong, ingenuous outlook of his ¢ 


qualities in 


two eves, 
Mr. Henry 
eastern publishers fo 


Wray tells of a request from 


Russell . ai 
a brief sketch of Adams's lt 
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He asked Adams to write about two hundred words 
about himself, as though dealing with another being 
The next day he received this 


Anative of Indiana; went to Texas during his youth; 
worked over ten years on cattle ranches and on the trail 
rising from common hand on the latter to a foreman. 
Quit cattle fifteen years ago, following business and min- 
ing occupations since. When contrasted with the pres- 
ent generation, is just beginning to realize that the old 
days were romantic, though did not think so when sitting 
a-saddle sixteen to twenty-four hours a day in all kinds 
of weather. His insight into cattle life was not obtained 
from the window of a Pullman car, but close to the soil and 
from the hurricane deck of a Texas horse. Even to-day is 
a better cowman than writer, for he can yet rope and tie 
down a steer with any ofthe boys, though the loop of his 
rope may settle on the wrong foot of the rhetoric occasion- 
ally. Heis of Irish and Scotch parentage. Forty-three 
years of age, six feet in height, and weighs 210 pounds. 

Though I met Mr. Adams at Colorado Springs, I 
shall, for obvious reasons, let my description of him 


rest at that. 


Why a Rough Life Is 
HEN writing of clubs I should have mentioned 
the Cooking Club, which is one of the most 
unique little clubs of the country. The fifteen 

members are the gourmets of Colorado Springs—not 

merely passive gourmets who like to have good things 
set before them, but active ones who know how to pre 
pare good things as well as eat them. Every little 
while, throughout the season, the Cooking Club gives 

a dinner, to which each member may invite a guest or 

two. Every member takes his turn in acting. as host, 

his duties upon this occasion being to draw up the 
menu, supply materials, appoint certain men to pre 
pare certain courses, and, wearing the full regalia of 

a chef, superintend the preparation of the meal, which 

is cooked entirely by members, Wine is not served at 

Cooking Club dinners, the official 

being the club Rum Brew, which has a con 

siderable local reputation, and is everywhere 

Not a few of the mem 


beverage 


pronounced adequate. 
bers learned to cook in the course of pros- 
pecting tours in the mountains, and the East- 
erner who, with this fact in mind, attends 
a Cooking Club dinner is led to revise, imme 
diately, his preconceived ideas of the hard 
life of the prospector. No man has a hard 
life who can cook himself such dishes. In 
deed, one is forced to the conclusion that 
Colorado is full of undiscovered mines, which 
would have been uncovered long ago were it 
not that prospectors go up into the moun 
primary cooking 


tains for the purpose of 


themselves the most delightful meals, and 
that mining is—as indeed it should be—a 
mere side issue. For myself, while I have 
no taste for the hardy life of the moun 


taineer, I would gladly become a prospector 
even if it were guaranteed in advance that 
I should nothing, providing that 
Eugene P. Shove would go along with me 


and make the biscuits. 


Preparing to Describe a Wonder 
SIDE from its clubs, Colorado Springs 
A has all the other things which go to 
the making of a pleasant city. The 
Burns Theatre is a model of what a theatre 
should be. The Antlers Hotel would do 
credit to the shores of Lake Lucerne. Where 
thé “antlers” part of it comes in I am un 
able to say, but as nothing else was lacking, 
from the kitchen downstairs to Pikes Peak 
looming up in the back yard, I have no com 
plaint to make. 
has heard of Colorado Springs at all associ 
ates it with the famous Garden of the Gods. 
Before I started on my travels I was aware 
of the fact that the two great natural won 
ders of the East are Niagara Falls and the 
insular New Yorker. I knew that the great, 
forgeous, glittering galaxy of American won 
ders was, however, in the West, but the loca 
tion and character of them 
vague in my mind. I knew, of course, that 
Pikes Peak was a large mountain. I knew 
that the giant redwoods were in California. 
tut for the rest I had the Grand Cafion, the 
Royal Gorge, and the Garden of the Gods as 
sociated in my mind together as rival attractions. I do 
hot know why this was so, excepting that I had been 
living on Manhattan Island, where information on such 
subjects is notoriously scarce. Now. though T saw the 
Royal Gorge, though I rode through it in the cab of a 
locomotive with my hair standing on end, and though I 
found it “as advertised.” I have no idea of trying to de 
scribe it, more than to say that it is a great cleft in the 
pink rocks through which run a river and a railroad 
track, and that how the latter manages to keep out of 
the former was a matter of constant wonder to me as I 
traveled through. I defy anyone to describe the Gorge 
As for the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, it affects 
those who behold it with a kind of literary asthma 
They desire to describe it; some try, passionately: but 
they only wheeze and look as though they might ex 
Dlode. Since it is generally admitted that no one who 
has seen it can describe it, the task would manifestly 


discover 


I suppose that everyone who 


was somewhat 
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devolve upon some one who has not seen it, and that re 
quirement is filled by me. I have not seen it lam not 
impressed by it at all I am able to speak of it wit] 


coherence and restraint But even that I shall not do 


Describing It 


ITH the Garden of the Gods it is different. The 
W place irritated me. For if ever any spot wa 

outrageously overnamed, it is that on As a 
little park in the Catskills it might be all well enough 
but as a natural wonder in the Rocky Mountains, with 
Pikes Peak hanging overhead, it is a pale-pink joke 
If I had my way, I should take its wonder nhume aways 
from it, for the name is too fine to waste, and a thou 


sand spots in Colorado are more worthy of it 


The entrance to the place, between two tall, rose 
colored sandstone rocks, may perhaps be called impos 
ing: the rest of it might better be described as imposi 
tion. Guides will take you through, and they will do 
their utmost, as guides always do, to make you im 
that vou are They 
will point out inane formations in the sandstone rock, 


agine really seeing something. 


and will attempt to make you see that these are “pic 
tures.” They will show you the Kissing Camels, the 
Bear and Seal, the Buffalo, the Bride and Groom, the 
Preacher, the Scotsman, Punch and Judy, the Washer 
woman, and other rock forms, sculptured by Nature 
into shapes more or less suggesting the various ob 
jects mentioned. But if they do? To look at 


pastime about as intelligent as 


what 
such accidentals is a 
looking for 


pictures in the moon, or in the patterns 


of the paper on your wall As nearly as Nature can 
be altogether silly she has been silly here. and I think 
that 


cination in the 


only silly people will ucceed in finding fas 


polite th more 0 tree Colorado 


Springs is a prohibition town. The story of prohibition 





ae 


Per) ifr 


Club life in Colorado Springs is highly 
developed. The society is as cosmopolitan as the 
architecture. It has been drawn with perfect imparti- 
ality from the well-to-do class in all parts of the country 


agricultural 
Horace 


bringing a num 


W700 N.C 
York 


started a colony in 


Meeker 


under 


there is curious In 
editor of the New 
(;reeley 


rribune” 
Colorado 
ber of settlers from the East, and naming the place 
With a 


characteristic of 


Greeley view to eliminating the roughness 


frontier towns in those days, Mr. 


eColony 


Meeker made Greeley a prohibition 
Two Pioneers Who Were Not Thirsty 
HEN, a vear after, General William J. Palme 
and his associates started to build the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad from Denver to Colorado 


Springs, a land compa Wil mer ubsidiary to the 


railway 


project, and desert roperty was purchased 


21, 1914 17 


on the present cite of the Springs The 


hen laid out and the land retailed to individuals of 


town was 


yoo. moral character and strict 


temperate habit 

In each deed given by the land company there was 
incorporated an antiliquor clause, whereby, in the 
event of intoxicating liquors being “manufactured, sold, 
or otherwise disposed of in any place of public resort 
on the premises,” the deed should become void and the 
property Shortly after the 
formation of the colony the validity of this clause was 
carried to the United 
States Supreme Court, where the rights of the com 
pany, under the prohibition clause, Were upheld. 


revert to the company. 


tested. The suit was finally 


General Palmer later, in discussing the history of 
Colorado Springs, explained that the prohibitory clause 
inserted in the deeds for moral reasons, but 


“the aim was intensely 


was not 
that practical—to create a 
habitable and successful town.” He and his associ 
ates had had ample experience of new Western rail 
road towns, and wished to eliminate the disagreeable 
features of such towns from Colorado Springs. Even 
then, though the prohibition movement had not been 
fairly launched in this country, these practical men 
recognized the fact that Meeker had recognized 

namely, that with saloons, dance halls, and gambling 
places, gun fighting and lynchings went hand in hand. 


One of the Homeric Generation 

T IS recorded that the restriction seemed to work 
I igainst the town at first, but, on the other hand, 

such growth as there was, was substantial, and 
Colorado Springs attracted a better class of settlers 
than the wide-open towns near by The wisdom of 
prohibition is amply proved to-day by a comparison 
of Colorado 


Colorado City 


neighboring town of 
Which has not had the same restriction. 


Springs with the 

ven before Colorado Springs existed, Gen 
eral Palmer had fallen in love with the place 
and determined that he would some day have 
ut home at the foot of the mountains in that 
neighborhood. In the early seventies he pur- 
miles west of 
the city, and the Tudor Castle, which he built 
there and which he Eiyrie be 
nests on the walls of his 


chased a superb cafon a few 
named Glen 
cause of the engles’ 
canon, remains to-day one of the most re- 
markable houses on this continent. 

Every detail of the house as it stands and 
every item in the history of its construction 
expresses the force and originality which were 
such strong attributes of its late proprietor. 

The General was an engineer. In the Civil 
War he was colonel of the Fifteenth Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry, and was breveted a general. 
After the war he went into the West and 
Evidently he was 
one of those men, typical of his time, who 


becume a railroad builder. 


seem to have had a craving to condense into 


one lifetime the experiences and achieve 


ments of several. 


Manufacturing an Antique 
“NENERAL PALMER was, so to speak, 
(. his own ancestor and his own descend- 
ant. There were, in effect, three gen- 
erations of him: soldier, railroad builder, and 
landed baron. In his castle at Glen Eyrie 
this baronial qual- 
ity. Clearly the General could not 


one senses very strongly 
be con 
He wanted 
And, 
free of old castles, 
he had to build one for himself That is 
what he did, and the initiative of 
the man is again reflected in the means he 
The 
stone, but 
dle age, the General 
Nature. Therefore he 
gion to be scoured for flat, weathered stones 
These 
he transported to his glen, where they were 
carefully shaped and set in place, so that the 
moment the new 
wall. 


tent with a mere modern house. 
a castle, and, above all, an old castle. 


as Colorado is peculiarly 
superb 


used house must be of old lichen 


covered being already past mid 
wait on 


caused the whole re 


could not 


which could be eut for his purpose. 


Wall was up it was an old 
Finding the flat stones was easy, how- 
ever, compared with finding those presenting 
a natural right angle for the corners of the 
house. Nevertheless, all were ultimately dis- 
covered and set in place, and the desired result at 
tained. After the house was done the General thought 
the roof lacked just the prope 
caused it to be torn off and replaced with tiles from 
an old church in England. 
Perhaps the most splendid 


note of color. so he 


thing about the house 
is an enormous Tudor hall, paneled in oak, with a 


gallery and a beamed barrel ceiling, but there are 
other features which make the house unusual. On 
Krupp bell, which can be heard 
for miles, and which was used to call the General’s 
power plant, a 
device for recording 
mountains. And, of 


fireplaces in which great logs were 


the roof is a great 


home for meals There is a 


guests 


swimming pool, a complicated 
meteorological conditions in the 
course, there are 
burned; vet there are no chimneys on the house. The 
General did not want chimneys issuing smoke into his 


canon, so he simply (Concluded on page 30) 


IER’S FOR woy 


from Ypres toy 


SS G4L.ViHA3AQH 


Wile Wllbldddd 


HE GERMAN EMPEROR is proud of his aviators, and he has good reason to be; for 
without them to find the range for the 26-centimeter and 42-centimeter guns his armies in 
the western campaign probably would have been beaten decisively in less than a month from the 
beginning of the war. Nine aviator heroes wearing Iron Crosses presented to them by the Kaiser 
for heroic exploits with Taube aeroplanes are in the snapshot above. The photograph was taken 


at aviation headquarters near the battle line. The work of 
the German air scouts has been no more exemplary than 
that of the British, the French, and the Belgians. An 
English aviator shot while fying over the German line is 
seen in the circle. A French army surgeon (center), as- 
sisted by two English Red Cross nurses, is bandaging the wound. 
Below is a Belgian soldier taking aim at a German aeroplane 
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A STRANGE WAR CEREMONY This photograph illustrates the story of an incident to which the age ' we 
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religious dignitaries in white from Tokyo are seen crossing the sacred Red Lacquer Bridge at Vikko wi “en The 
, riigious © , 
the Temple of lyeyasu Vikke, a small district ninety miles from Tokyo, is one of Japan s chief retigi 
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China Coast 





RMY CHAPLAINS are not conspicuous in the news from the front, but the immensity 
of the armies and the rapidity with which lives are being snuffed out would indicate that 

the sky-pilots have all the work they can do. In our snapshot above a German chaplain is 
seen exhorting his men before going into battle. The photograph was taken in Belgium shortly 
before the great three-day battle at Ypres the first week of this month, when over half a million 
Germans were repulsed with a loss of about 50,000 men. And 

the preachers with the armies are by no means alone in hav- 

ing plenty to do. The women nurses at the front, particu- 

larly those behind the lines in the west, are kept busv night 

and day. Many go out under fire and pick up the wounded. 

Below is a photograph of two nurses carrying a wounded 

English bluejacket to a hospital ship on the Belgian coast 
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vince in China, by the Japanese and British on November 7, is a natural sequel. Imperial 
declaration of war to the spirits of the Imperial ancestors, who, the Shintoists believe, repose in 
su is named for the first shogun of the Tokugawa dynasty, who was buried there in 1617 
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COMMENT ON POLITICS 


N COMMENTING on the results of 
the recent election, it is common and 
natural to try to be definite and spe- 

cific, to try to name tangible things. It 

is said that it was approval of this man 
or disapproval of that man; or it was the 
tariff, or the anti-trust bills, or something 
else sufficiently concrete to visualize. It 

is not easy for persons of only average im- 

agination to take into account a thing so 

vague and intangible as a human mood, a 

mood affecting a large part of the public. 

Our own guess is that moed is the largest 

element in what happened this month. 

These words were printed in this paper 

some weeks preceding the election: 

Our own guess is that we are nearimg the 
end, not the beginning, of a mood of “national 
ferment.” Certainly the public mood must be 
taken into account by editors, writers, politicians, 
and all others who have to do with public opin- 
ion, whether as leaders or as followers, America 
is in just about the state of feeling that FEng- 
land had when it became very tired of the 
preaching and scolding of the Cromwellian 
Roundheads and threw them out to restore the 
comfortable Cavaliers. Peoples and nations have 
that mood every once in a while, just as they 
have the mood of shrill self-inquiry which has 
prevailed in the United States during the past 
ten years or so. The tendency toward conserva- 
tixsm will be accentuated by the European war... . 

Quite apart from the European war, it 
already apparent that there were in America 
the strong beginnings of a swing toward 
tion, a fatigue with tumult, a tendency to shut the 
ears to the din of agitation, a growing distaste 

for the harsher and noisier leaders of reform, a 

tolerance, almost a sympathy, for their victims. ... 


The Progressives 

NE other of the causes of the reversal 

this month lies deep in the funda- 
mental economic situation arising out of 
the European war. It is stated compactly 
in a quotation from a sermon by the Rey. 
John Haynes Holmes of New York, speak- 
ing on “The War in Europe and the Social 
Movement in America.” Mr. Holmes is 
himself an advanced radical and more 
than heartily in sympathy with the move- 
ment for amelioration which has 
been the strongest single current in Amer- 
ican politics during the last few years, 
but his advocacy does not blind him to 
facts. Mr. Holmes says: 


was 


social 


The social movement in Europe has obviously 
heen swallowed up by the great Not for 
generations will the world’s life again be nor- 
mal and men free to think not merely of living, 
but of better living. 


war. 


Now, the most powerful of the factors 
of public feeling entering into the poli- 
tics of this country, which resulted in the 
formation of the Progressive party and 
in a change in the personnel of the Demo- 
cratic sentiment for 
“better living,” the desire for the body 


leadership, was a 


of things commonly summed up under 
the term “social justice.” It was a de 


mand for the abolition of child labor, for 
better working for 
for compensation for injured workmen, 
for widows’ pensions, and the like. But 
the simple truth which we have all got 
to face is that all of this sort of thing 
has been set back for several years by 
the European war. “Better living” and 
“social justice” are, so to speak, one of 
the frills of civilization. They cost money. 


conditions women, 


We can get them only after the world, 
or an individual nation, has accumulated 
a certain amount of money over and above 
The 
advances in civilization always come just 
after a period of great prosperity, when 
a large amount of capital has been stored 


what goes for the necessities of life. 


up. There was such a condition through- 
out the world recently. But the war is 
rapidly burning up this accumulated 


capital. During the next few years there 
is going to be less money in the world 
for hospitals, for alms, for art, for litera- 
ture, for any of the things which are 
identified with “better living,’ to use Mr. 
Holmes’s phrase, or “social justice,” to 
use the Progressive party’s phrase... This 
country is going to be very hard at work, 
business will be very active, for we shall 
be doing not only the work we have done 
in the past, but the work of Europe as 
well. But our business is going to con- 
cern itself with the necessities of life, the 
profits are going to be smaller, wages are 
going to be lower, and the whole move- 
ment toward “better living” 
be arrested until 
store of capital. 


The Democrats 


T IS idle for Democrats to trv to get 


is going 
Is going to 


we accumulate another 


The vote 
in the main was a vote against the Demo 
What the individual voter 
the wish to register an anti-Demo 
cratic vote. In all the places where the 
Democratic reversal was the 
cause was the tariff. Pennsylvania, with 
extremely Democratic candidates 
for the Senate and for Governor, polled 
the smallest 


comfort out of the returns. 


crats. moved 


was 
greatest 
good 


Democratic vote since 1880. 








FARMS FOR SALE BY THE GOV- 
ERNMENT 

HE United States Reclamation Service 
has a number of irrigated farms for 
sale. These are located in Idaho, Montana, 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Wyoming. The Reclamation Service has 
compiled data concerning these farms 
which are of much interest to prospective 
settlers. These data deal with the climate, 
soil, elevation, and crops of these reclaimed 

lands. For full information, write to 

COLLIER’S WASHINGTON BUREAU, 
901 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 

HE Department of Agriculture has a 
number of very interesting bulletins, 
written in popular style, available for free 
distribution. These cover poultry and cattle 
raising, the growing of fruits, the mar- 
keting of farm products, and the keep- 
ing of accounts, and also cover much that 
is of interest to those living in cities, such 
as bulletins on the food values of beans, 
peas, and other legumes, eggs, poultry, 
cereal breakfast foods, fruit, sugar, corn, 
and corn products, potatoes, and other root 
crops, nuts, milk, cheese, mutton, and fish, 
and bulletins on “Meats, Composition and 
Cooking,” “Principles of Nutrition and Nu- 
tritive Value of Food,” “Bread and Bread 


Making,” and “Canned Fruits, Preserves 
and Jellies.” A FULL LIST OF THESE 
BULLETINS (NOT THE BULLETINS 


THEMSELVES) and INFORMATION ON 
HOW TO OBTAIN THEM will be sent to 
all those who will write to 
COLLIER’S WASHINGTON BUREAU, 
901 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
This service is entirely without charge 


It was fear about business. <A _ large 
part of the public has got the idea that 
the Administration regards business with 
a feeling that is much like a definite an- 
tipathy. It is not too much to say that 
very many business men have 
feel like men under a_ shadow. 
sponding to that, the workman down the 
line is quite generally filled with fear of 
The dislocation of 


come to 
Corre- 


the loss of his job. 
family, the disturbance of ways of living 
caused by the loss of a job, is in most 
cases an individual tragedy. Nothing but 
the fear of. this tragedy accounts for the 
hundreds of thousands of members of the 
Democratic and Progressive parties in 
Pennsylvania; who, well knowing Pen- 
rose’s record, nevertheless voted for him. 
It was merely the tariff, it was a 
certain apparent defiance and distrust 
on the part of the Administration toward 
business under circumstances where sym- 
pathy was more called for. In 
it must be said that much of this resent- 
ment toward the Administration was mis 
that much of the present dis 
turbance of industry was caused by the 
war. But it is also true that the country 
feels that the present Administration does 
not have a sympathetic attitude toward 


not 


fairness 


directed, 


business as now organized. 


The Republicans 


T IS an and ironic fact 
that the men formed the intel- 
lectual strength of the standpat crowd 
returned to 
The ones 


interesting 
who 
the who 
at the 
who came back are the “rots and spots,” 
to borrow a phrase from the egg trade. 
Aldrich, Murray Crane, Hale and Frve 
of Maine, Kean of New Jersey, Tawney, 
Root, and Burton are out of public life. 
Kean died a few days after the election. 


are not ones were 


power recent election. 


Root of New York and Burton of Ohio 
declined to run for reelection because 
they believed that in the state of the 
public mind, and with the new system 


of electing Senators by direct vote, they 
could As it turns out, they 
would have been elected enthusiastically, 
and with backing that would have given 
them great power in the new Senate. 


The Future 
[‘ THE Republican leaders who have 
be 


en returned think they can act with 
their old-time arrogance, they are wrong. 
The people may have tired of the tumult, 
but the tumult has had its effect. Some 
things are crystallized, never to change. 
If the people look with almost friendly) 


not succeed. 


tolerance on Cannon's return, it is largely 
because they know his power is gone. The 
general adoption of the direct primary 
has made the recall of a displeasing public 
man moreeasy. The direct election of Sena 
tors works the same way. 
the check on public officials is stronger 


In other words, 


than what it was when Cannon was in his 
prime. Certain things which Cannon held 
back for twenty years are now in exist- 
ence and will be undone—the parcel 
post, the postal-savings bank, direct elec 
tion of Senators, and many others. 


not 
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THE NATURE OF OUR OPPORTUNITY 


A Message to Manufacturers 


The Chicago Evening Journal, in a 
recent editorial, reminds American 
manufacturers that the trade of the 
world is not ready to drop into their 
outstretched hands; that the European 
war presents an opportunity, not an in- 
surance policy; a job, not a legacy. 
Its value depends upon the use we 
make of it. 


It is a timely warning. ‘The present 
crisis justifies expectation, but it requires 
action. And before action, it demands 
thought, that the foundations of our 
commercial prestige may be laid deeper 
than the ephemeral conditions which 
have given us a temporary advantage. 





It is not a matter for undue self-praise 
that a man is able to increase his business 
because all of his competitors are sick. They 
may get well. And the same is true of 
nations. 


No nation may take proper pride in pros- 
perity based upon the misfortunes of others, 
or take credit for business that is thrust upon 
it. ‘lo serve the nations—our own and others, 
in their hour of need—is a bounden duty 
first, a high privilege second, and an oppor- 
tunity for profit last, though legitimately ; 
but it is not a guaranty of permanent in- 


dustrial leadership. 











Leadership must be based finally upon 
our own adequacy, not upon others’ neces- 
sity. ‘lhe character of the service we show 
ourselves capable of rendering now, when 
there is no one else to render it, will de- 
termine our place in the ultimate balance 
of trade. 


Some American fortunes are going to be 
created, and many others enhanced, through 
the present necessities of Europe and out of 
our own demand for goods heretofore im- 
ported. But conditions incident to war are 
not going to last forever. 


The knowledge, the skill and the fore- 
sight which raised Germany in forty years 
from industrial obscurity to industrial power, 
will again be ready to bid for the trade of 
the world. ‘The genius of France lies prone, 
but is not dead. England’s sure grasp of 
the problems and the technique of world- 
commerce is relaxed, but it will revive. 


We repeat, the war presents an oppor- 
tunity, not an insurance policy; a job, not 
a legacy. Its value depends upon the use 
we make of it. It is a time for patriotism, 
but not for parochialism; for broad-minded 
conceptions of opportunity; a time for a new 
nationalism of high purpose, not based upon 
temporary advantage, but upon permanent 
superiority—a nationalism that will be profit- 
able to us because it is serviceable to others. 




















We know that American manufacturers 
have the mental resources and the mechani- 
cal skill to meet the present emergency. We 
believe that they have also the _ intellectual 
insight and the spiritual vision to see the 
present opportunity in its true proportions. 








‘The opportunity to supply our own market 
is our first and greatest opportunity—there- 
fore we say to American consumers— 


LET US GIVE AMERICAN MANU- 
FACTURERS A CHANCE TO DO 
THEIR BEST, BY SUPPORTING 
THEIR EFFORT WITH OUR _ DE- 
MAND. WITHOUT UNFRIENDLI- 
NESS OR PREJUDICE AGAINST 
THE PRODUCTS OF ANY NATION, 
LET US SERVE OUR OWN COUN- 
TRY FIRST BY GIVING PREFER- 
ENCE TO GOODS THAT ARE 








MADE IN U.S. A. 


Vice-President and General Manager 
P. F. Collier & Son, Inc, 
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QUICK SALE 
MOTORIST 


driving an 


p#ssed the vehicle gate at an Iowa 
fair » :thout observing the gateman. The 


gateman ran after him and shouted 
“Hey there! Dollar for your—” 
The brake jammed, the car stopped, 
and the owner got out. 
“Well, mister,” he said, 
bought sumpin’.” G. R. B 


“guess you've 


MATRIMONY 

Ceremony, 

Parsimony. 

Acrimony, 

Testimony, 

Alimony. 

KE. K. C. 
It is a positive pleasure to pay by the 
word for poetry like that.—FEprror. 


IMMIGRATION TO GERMANY 
“Germany's large population grows, but 
conditions there are improving so rapid 
ly that the Empire now attracts immi 
grants.”—WaALTER EF. Weyt in “Harper's.” 


True. Large numbers of Russians are 
knocking at his Majesty’s gates right 
now. L. . B 


THE SLAY PERIL 
A western farmer went and sowed 
A field to German millet; 


The Russian thistle crossed the road 
fund started in to kill it 
©. L. E 
GIVE HIM HIS DUE 
When the devil observed that the 
Allies and the Germans all went to 


heaven together hand in hand, he rushed 
to St. Peter and inquired angrily 
“What do I get out of this war’’ 
“The rulers,” replied St. Peter.—J. M. I 





WEARY OF WELL-DOING 

William Allen White, editor of the 
Emporia (Kas.) “Gazette.” undertook to 
write up an important meeting of the 
local ministerial association. For three 
quarters of a column he gave an accurate 
account of the proceedings of the grave 
and reverent and then 
wearying of the somber tone of the story, 


assemblage, 


he ended: “The meeting closed with 
eards and dancing.” Ww.M 
SOLID IVORY 
By using up the Aldermen 
Who flourish in our Civic Halls, 
This land forever could supply 
Piano keuvs and billiard balls 
J. FE. M. 
SOLICITUDE 
During the recent troubles in Ulste1 
two men from Donegal, who were strong 


for Home Rule. were much offended by a 
rich neighbor and whe op 
posed it. and decided to 
into their own hands. 


landowner 


tuke measures 


Armed with a stout blackthorn and a 
shillalah, they took ambush in some 
bushes one everfing at a point their op 
ponent was acqustomed to pass. They 
waited a long time, but he did not ap 
pear. “Sure,” said one with deep “on 
cern, “I hope nawthin’ has happened to 
him.” J. Mee 


SAFETY FOR THE LITTLE FELLOWS 

Gobang bought a cheap little car, and 
he was tolerably proud of it. But the 
boys began poking fun at it and invent 
ing insults. 

Finally a friend told him that his car 
would be out of style next year, that the 


antique car 


on the sidewalk and keep out of the way 
of automobiles.” W. B. H. 
IN PRAISE OF OLD SUMS 
THEN 
Tf sir men use nine thousand bricks 
To pave a city street, 
How many hours must they work 
If they should use concrete? 
That was the kind of sums we did 
Back when I was a little kid. 


If a cart wheel with eleven spokes 
Is thirteen feet around, 

How quickly must a bulldog run 
To overtake a hound? 

When teacher used to tell us to, 

Those were the sums we had to do. 

NOW 

If beef has gone up 
While salaries stand pat, 

How shall I manage to contrive 
To buy Friend Wife a hat? 

The chief of all my present ills 

Is—how to solve my monthly bills. 


fourteen cents 


If food and rent, and coal and ice 
And kiddies’ clothes cost more, 
How can I make a dollar do 
The work it did before? 
Compared to this—-my present rack 
I'd rather have the old sums back. 


LEONARD Hatcu 
JOKE DER KAISER 
Two men were having lunch together 


and therefore were talking about the war. 

“If the Germans lose,” said the novel- 
ist (who had a ready knowledge of his- 
tory), “they ought to pick out a_ nice 
comfortable St. Helena for the Emperor.” 


“What I'd like,” said the painter, “is 
to see him established in a nice, com 
fortable shop on the avenue’ with 


vegetables out in front and butter in the 
ice box and a big sign over the door: 
WILHELM DER GROCER W. M. 

NEW YORK’S FRONT YARD 
the 
upper 





Sound 
berth 


It was early morning on 
boat Willie awoke in the 
and looked out the window 


“Get up, daddy,” he called “Here's 


NOVEMBER 


} that the 


| are 








New York.” 
“Go back to sleep,” 


father. “We haven’t reached New York 
yet.” 

“Yes, we have,” the boy insisted. “I 
can see insane asylums.” L. H.R 


BACK TO THE FRYING PAN 
A New Yorker the 
zone with three fine 


returned from 
and a 


war 


collars new 


patriotism. 
“Bill,” he 

pier, “I'm so 

hug a 


friend at the 
home I could 
eustom inspector Here’s my 
and I got four cents I been 
kicked outa three countries I ain't seen 
a reg'lar paper since the Fourth of July 

Bill, did the Jints win the Worl’ 

“You've suffered a lot, Jim,” 
plied, “you ain’t lookin’ strong.” 

“IT know what you mean,” said 
huskily. “Them Athaletics done it again.” 

“Jim, try to control yourself. The 
National League pennant won by 
Boston.” 

“The Bub-bub-braves?—you wouldn't 
kid a refugee? Did them 
have the noive to play Philadelphia?’ 

“Jim, take holda sompin’. They beat 
the Athaletics four straight.” 

There moment of silence; then: 

“(oo’bye, Bill, I'm goin’ back to Bel- 
gium. Things is too blame unsettled in 
this country.” H. B. 


the 


get 


said to 
glad to 





se rie 

Bill re 
Jim 
was 


Poor boobs 


was a 


POWER OF SUGGESTION 


growled his drowsy | 





























manufacturer had perfected plans for There was a war lord in Berlin 
changing the model and making all his Who heard his sword clank on his shin. 
cars two feet shorter. This tickled him so 
Gobang bit. “What for?” he asked. That he started to qo 
“They are going to make the little fel- fund gather the whole planct in 
lows two feet shorter so they can run gk. oO. J 
| 
Collier’s will be glad to examine candidates for this page and to pay for crisp, 
fresh anecdotes and original humorous verse. Enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope for the return of those unavailable, and address contributions to 
HUMOR EDITOR, COLLIER’S 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
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| The Work of War 


Continued from page 9 


this was the only 
had failed to destroy 
steel bridge of the lot. 


along the Aisne 
(rermaus 


It was the only 


Strange Missiles of the French 


WAS sent on here with a field 
man and an operator accompanied by 


ine 


Major Moore of the Signal Service, to 
establish a field telegraph office. They 
naturally selected the old Government 


te legraph and telephone ottice because of 
its equipment, but it is the last house on 


the street and exposed on the side next 
to the bridge, and we were forced to 


move further into the heart of the town, 
for parts of are 
stantly passing through the upper stories. 


shells or shells con- 


The bridge has been shelled = inces 
santly, day and night, for four days to 


prevent infantry and artillery passing 
over, but the English have never stopped 

German artillery and range finders 
excellent, but the timing is bad. 
Over 60 per cent of their fire is wasted. 

Not so the shell fire of the French. 
I saw some of their work to-day. Their 
shells have the ability to send 
shrapnel in many directions when burst 
ing. Ina trench of German 
will be found killed from being hit on the 


seem to 


dead, men 


head on both left and right sides 

I saw on one side of a straw. stack 
some men killed by shell fire and on 
the other side were men dead without 


This must be the new 
French It is almost 


a mark on them 
explosive of the 


unbelievable, but this explosive is so 
terrible that the air currents it sets up 
shatter the lungs of any living thing 


within a radius of one hundred yards 
To-day I saw a bridge built, 
with shells exploding at the rate of about 


pontoon 


four a minute, and the men who had 
been stationed there since early morn 
ing said that the firing of the Germans 
at that time was very light 

To-day I talked with some French 
artillerymen, and they are strongly op 
posed to fighting next to the English 


They say the English will push up fou 
or five hundred yards in advance of 
their position, cut loose, and then, when 
they draw the German fire or. rather 
when the Germans begin to get the 
range, the English will leave their guns 
and hunt cover until such time as the 
Germans think they are completely si 
lenced. Then they will return to their 
guns, but in the meantime, French tac 
tics being different. the French claim 
that they are forced to hold to their 
guns to prevent German infantry taking 
the English guns Consequently they 
draw more German fire and are forced 
at times to leave their own troops un 
covered, and they reap the losses while 


English reap the glory 


Mark the Terrible Turco 
SEPTEMBER 14 


AIN at 4 a. m Heavy were at 
it again at 5 a. m artillery 


the 


the 


kept it up all night I tried sleeping ir 
the car last night It is not so bad 

A Frenchwoman has just come in to 
cet a stock of medicine on hand here 
She avs that over three hundred 
wounded were brought into her place 
last night A good many of them had 
bavonet wounds, so our boys across the 
river must have gotten in touch with 
the Germans. The boys the Red Cross 
are unable to find are lying out in all 
the rain, on ground that has been wet 
with a two days’ downpour. Casualties 
are going to be heavy in this battle. 
largely because of the weather 

The French have occupied Soissons and 
the country to the west and north. English 
lines are intrenched the other side of 
the river on up to Missy-sur-Aisne. We 


slated to advance at 7 a. m It is 
and there is 


were 
no sign+of ad 
appears that the Germans 
have been reenforced and that General 
von Kluck is command, The 
Germans and French have both occupied 
Soissons to-day It taken 
retaken by bayonet charges on both sides 
The Turcos their glory to 
day. In the trenches they have not 
worth a continental, but for hand-to-hand 
they are terrible 

This is going to he the biggest or 
of the biggest battles in history 

I asked permission to go to Paris just 


now 7 p. m., 
vancing It 
now in 
and 


has been 


have been in 


been 


one 


now, and got it The reason permission 
was so readily given was that they had 

list of edibles about a yard long for 
me to bring back, mainly condensed 
milk, chocolate. and bread 


bridge 


S 


SEPTEMBER 15 


W* left camp at 9 p. m the cannoy 
f were still roaring At the main 
road I had to turn to the right and 

to within a short distance of Soissons 


before catching the straight road to 
Paris. This put me between the arti] 
lery fire of both French and German 
lines. Had to run with headlights out 


lt was a thrilling run, as both sides 
ure fighting constantly, not letting up at 
all, night or day. Everything went 0. kK 
until about Meaux, when it 
rain. Here I came on the 


began to 


first sentry 


guarding a bridge. Fortunately I say 
the flash of light behind the barricade 
and had slowed down At the ery of 


“Halt!” T had to pull up, all brakes set. 
One sentry covered me with a gun while 
the other advanced and demanded 
the password. In the lines we 
no password and no way 
the daily changes of those outside 
the lines, but my papers and uniform 
finally succeeded in extracting the pass 
word for the night. I foolishly thought 
that now that I had the word all would 
run smoothly, but I hadn’t gone five hun 


have 
of follow ing 


dred yards when IT was halted again, this 
time by a lone sentry He would not let 
me come closer than twenty-five vards 


and, with the combined noise of the motor 
the rain, I couldn’t make him hear 
me nor could I hear him, but I had the 
advantage of being able to see, while he 
was blinded by my headlight 


nnd 


The more I would shout the more 
angry he would become, and I had to 
sit there and watch him work himself 


into a rage before I finally got mad my 
self, switched off the motor, and started 
cussing. I did a thorough job that 
he finally let me without showing 
my papers or giving the word The 
sume thing was repeated with more or 
less enthusiasm about fifty times 
I arrived in Paris at2 a.m. Ordinarily I 
should have made the run in about three 
hours, but on account of the rain, mud, 
and numerous sentries it took me five 
hours. No one can pass a sentry without 
stopping, and one must be constantly on 
the watch or he is apt to come on one 
before he knows it, and this means a 
chance of being shot, so on a night like 
last night has to go carefully 


such 


pass 


before 


one 


And Incidentally a Wedding 


SEPTEMBER 16 


6 dag na I arrived at the garage I 
found the car surrounded, and 
liscovered that my car had been hit 
five times Whether it was done last 
night while between the fire of both 
armies or the other day at the bridge 
I don’t know, as the car was so smoth 
ered in mud that I would not have no 
ticed if It was only on being washed 


that the bullet holes showed up 

My reason for wanting to be in Paris 
on the 16th was that I had made ar 
rangements to be married to-day, and 
us the French laws are rather peculial 
i regard to marriage, it is necessar) 
that once arrangements are made the) 


be fulfilled Otherwise one must 2 


through all the red tape of a Frenel 
marringe over again Leaving the ree 
taupe aside, IT had sentimental rea 
for keeping to the date fixed 

There was no time for a celebratior 


is I had to return to headquarters with 


the provisions T had been commissioned 
to bring. The purchase of these supplies 
was attended by considerable incon 
venience, owing to the fact that all 


under military supervision as 


und amounts given to each pul 


stores are 


to prices 


chase The French laws permit 1m 
nanipulation of food values With the 
outbreak of the war several small me! 


chants tried to increase the prices on 
various staples, but in each instance 
the people took the matter into their 
hands One instance I heard about—a 


the bunch of 


hearing 


asked 
and on 


price of a 
the 


woman 
onions, price she 
protested 

The 
cathered, and when they 
1 r the dispute they 
out the This same 
thing happened several times Later the 
military authorities took things in charge 
and food prices were fixed at values pre 


dlispute a crowd 
heard the cause 
the 


protest led to a 


erocel 


mobbed 


and cleaned store 


vailing before the war. 


In order to get the amount of sup 
plies IT was sent for I had to prove I 
was from the headquarters of the stall 


Army Corps of the British 
Then the supplies 
Nothing 


of the Third 
expeditionary 
vladly 


forces 


were given that the 
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rrench have is too good for the Eng 
lish now. With the tonneau of my cat 
paded with provisions I started on the 
return trip after picking up two promi 
pent Americans. — 

I cannot mention the names of these 
because of trouble in which 
They, like 
arvone else, Wanted to see a little of 


iwo men 
hhey later found themselves 


‘he fighting, so I consented to take them 
with me, with the understanding that 
they would have their papers in per 
foct condition and frame up a story that 
would hold water providing they were 
taken prisoners, and that they would 
find their own way back to Paris. We 
went out by way of Lagny, Meaux, La 
Fert¢é-Milon, Villers-Cotterets, and from 
Villers-Cotterets we took the direct road 
io Soissons, the firing line, a distance of 
about fifteen miles. I dropped them at 
Berzy-le Sec, about three miles behind 
the firing lines. From there I went 
ty our headquarters, a chiteau near 
Rosi@res, called Ecuiry. On my return 
to Paris, after my war experiences were 
over, the first question that certain of 
my American friends asked was: “Have 
you heard from or ”” My 
curiosity was aroused, and I investigated. 
1 found that my two erstwhile com 
panions had been taken prisoners by a 
French line regiment, and that the tale 
they told sounded so thin that they 
were held for further investigation. The 
regiment by which they had been cap 
tured was an active field regiment, and 
as all its men were necessarily engaged, 
it was impossible for them to leave a 
guard over these two men, who might 
indeed be spies: so when the regiment 
was ordered to advance and take a town 
they were forced to accompany it under 
shell and rifle fire. When this town was 
taken they were placed in a cellar under 
enard, where they remained for approxi 
mately twenty-four hours without either 
food or water before the French court 
martial had an opportunity to sit. Again 
their tale of having been brought to the 
front by an American driving for the 
English staff, returning to headquarters 
after having been married in Paris, was 
called a fairy tale: but as their pass 
ports showed that they were American 
citizens they were sent back to rail head 
quarters for further investigation. Here 
they were visited by Ambassador Sharpe, 
who is to succeed Ambassador Herrick 
in Paris, and finally, after having been 
held prisoners for four days, they man 
aged to return to Paris. It appears that 
their ouly recret has been their inability 
to talk of their experience, having been 
placed under oath when they were re 
leased. It is forbidden that anyone tell 
of what he has seen at the front. 
Naturally, this does not apply to those 
who are not caught But for one who 
has been caught to violat: this ruling 
means a term of imprisonment 

Lagny is on the Marne, about twelve 
miles from Paris, and on the line of 
the English retreat Although the Ger 
mans have not come this far, the Royal 
Engineers did such a thorough job of 
blowing up the bridges that if the Ger 
mans had continued their advance they 
would have been in straits, as the Marne 
at this point develops into a real river 
and is net a brook with the name of 
river, as is usual in Europe 


Ravished Country Sides 


HERE is more evidence of ficht 
ing from this point on in the 


country than in any locality I have 


yet seen All the bridges have been 
blown up, and we crossed on tempo 
tury ones thrown up by the French engi 
neers. Although Meaux did not receive 
the terrible shelling that other towns of 
this region show, it did not escape un 
touched. Passing down the principal 
streets, the marks of shells that have 


ripped the buildings are plain evidence of 


the terrible fighting. frequently hand 
to-hand. that took place here A short 
distance out of town, on the main road 
to the northeast, all of the trees that 
border the road for a distance of ove 


4 mile are cut and shattered, showing 


the terrible destructive powers of mod 
ir shells. Some of these trees, twenty 
Inches in diameter, are cut completely 
mM two. Others have had branches torn 
off by exploding shells A great many 
men have evidently been killed here, for 
the trenches have been filled over and 
the banks of the road undermined, caus 


ing them to slide down and fill the 
ditches at the side of the road These 


‘Wo things are done only when it is nec 
essary to bury the dead quickly. 


A little further along, at a point near 
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Villers-Cotterets, wecame on overa hun 
dred of the little Paris taxies. We were 
told they were being used by the Paris 
civil guard to follow the movements of 
the army and bury the dead. 

The entire country through here is 
desolated. Farm walls no longer have 
their old-time neat, clean appearance, 
but they are scarred, torn, and an ocea 
Wheat and 
hay stacks are partly or completely torn 
down, and where the wheat and oats 
were cut and shocked in the field the 
shocks are to be seen everywhere as 
though they had been used as barricades 
or beds. The roads are lined with 
broken-down wagons, carts, and autos, 
all either on their sides or completely 
overturned. In the forest of Villers 
Cotterets we came on a line of fifteen 
or eighteen German motor trucks, part 
of a provision train, that had been 
trapped on their retreat and completely 
destroyed, the Germans setting fire to 
them before they were abandoned. This 


sional hole is to be seen. 


is done on both sides. If there is no | 


chance of escape, the first move is to 


destroy everything that may be of use 


to the enemy. 


How They Took the Planes 


SEPTEMBER 17. 
REPORT came in to-day of the cap 
ture of five German aeroplanes. <A 
squad of twenty French cavalrymen, on 
a scouting expedition, came upon the 
enemy's planes in a forest clearing. In 
stead of going back for reenforcements 


they tackled the job of capturing the lot | 


by themselves. They succeeded, but when 
it was over there were only eight of the 
twenty left, and most of them injured 


Harsh Truths 
SEPTEMBER 18. 
AMP has not moved. The report 


A that fighting has been very hard 
during the last two days seems to be 


true. The Germans are holding very 
strong positions and are apparently in 
large numbers. They have connected 


with the main German army. 

This has been another day of inactiy 
itv. Firing has fallen off, though the 
French have brought up some heavy 
guns from Vincennes. They are work 
ing. but artillery fire has practically 
ceased, owing to the fact that the Ger 
man artillery has drawn back out of 
range, depending entirely upon its heavy 
guns to hold the English in their posi 
tion on this side of the river. 

I don’t think this is the place for 
me. There is no action, so I have been 
breaking in a new chauffeur to-day. My 
car has been requisitioned, making it un 
necessary for me to remain. There are 
other places where I can be of more use 

I was talking with the major, and he 
says the French on the left have not been 
as successful as they expected to be. In 
fact, they have met with severe reverses 
and now it is more than likely that the 
enemy will try and crush the British 
Up to the present there have been about 
two hundred thousand British troops 
sent to France. The losses have been 
about twenty or twenty-five thousand, so 
it seems that the British are not so much 
a military factor as a sort of moral sup 
port to the French—but, then, English 
troops are arriving all the time. Seventy 
thousand Indian troops are at Mar 
seilles now, with another twenty thou 
sund of the Canadian troops on thei! 
way from England. Officers here are of 
the opinion that the Germans have some 
thing in reserve or they would not let 
the Russian army descend on Berlin as 
they are doing. Big things are expected 
any day now 

I would like to be here when the storm 
breaks, but I cannot wait forever 


Upon the Whim of a Gunner 


SEPTEMBER 1!) 


WENT out to the firing line twice 


vesterday, once in the afternoon and 
ugain in the evening, both times to open 


new field telegraph offices. The last time 


was interesting. I could see the flash 
and hear the incessant report of a thou 
sind rifles. The road is full of holes 
where shells have struck and exploded 
and it was thrilling to know I was pass 
ing over ground that was covered by the 
enemy’s big guns and that they had per 
fect range. and that my life depended 


on the whim of a gunner to let me go 


or take a shot at me for fun. T had to 
carry orders at night over the same road 
avd had to put out all lights each time 
I came to a bunch of troops, and ru 
with side lights so as not to expose them 
to fire: then when I came on a chang 
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The strongest thing we can say 
about Heinz Mince Meat is that | 
if you could see it made you would 
want it oftener. 
the success of Heinz Mince Meat 
is that the place in which it 1s 
made is as appetizing as what is 
made there. 
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PLUM PUDDING 


weine 





as a dessert could be argued out on a basis 
of economy, but why argue on that basis 
when Heinz Plum Pudding is its own 
excuse—a dessert so appetizing, so appro- 
priate, so replete with festive sugges- 
should 


tions which a holiday dessert 


have, that it is its own justification. 


Vore than 50,000 visitors from every 
l nion and from 20 foreign countries 


Heinz Pure Food Kitchens last year. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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FROM 


600,00 0 


TO 


822,000 


IN TEN MONTHS 


HOSE of our friends who 

believe that this paper adds 
something to public usefulness 
will not find any fault of taste 
in our saying that COLLIER’S 
now has the largest circulation 
in its history, and that the spon- 
taneity of the public demand 
for it rather taxes for the mo- 
ment our machinery of supply. 


In some degree this, of course, repre- 
sents interest in the European war. 
Broadly, however, the situation repre- 
sents tendencies in the public taste 
which began before the war, and 
which, in our judgment, will con- 
tinue after it. It is well recognized 
within the publishing business that 
certain changes are just nuw taking 
place, partly due to new trends of 
public taste, partly to economic fac- 
tors connected with the business of 
distributing commodities in general. 
It seems clear that out of these 
changes the periodicals whose appeal 
is in the general field of COLLIER’s 
are likely to attain to the secure, 


larger, and permanent position. 

A circulation gain of over 222,000 in less 
than a year brought the printing order for 
the November 7th issue up to 822,400. Few 
magazines can point to such an increase in 


recent times. 


The support of our readers and advertisers 
has made possible this growth which in turn 
has brought mutual benefits to both you and 
them. 
Collier’s 
The National Weekly 


A. C. G. HAMMESFAHR 
Advertising Manager 
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of base of a battery I had to put out 
all lights while they 
and watch the flash of cannon, and not 


when a shell would come my way: 


passed, sit 


k iow 
he shown up by 
Germans, have it 
then pass on 

The French have brought up a battery 
f nine-inch guns and will put 
them in action to-day. 

The Germans are strongly fortified in 
the region north of the Aisne. They 
have put up barbed-wire entanglements 
to prevent night attack. As Colonel 
Maude, one of the English military au- 
thorities puts it, if either side were to 
make an unwise move at present they 
would risk annihilation. 

A German plane came over yesterday 
and on its return was fired on. Our gun- 


rest a moment, and 


slege 


ners thought they had hit it, but were 
not sure, for it fell within the German 


lines. Last night a French officer, accom- 
panied by some French soldiers, came 
into camp and reported that they had 
been heid prisoners close to the spot 
where the plane fell, and in the excite- 
ment they managed to make their escape 
into a forest near by, where they hid 
votil nightfall, when they made their 
way through to our lines. 


The Real Thing in Aerial Battles 

SEPTEMBER 20. 
a, DAY I witnessed what will prob- 
ably go down the most 
thrilling incidents of the war. A German 
plane came over, and on its return was 
pursued by a French Blériot. The French 
machine, being by far the faster of the 
two, would rise above the other and then 
dive downward, with the hope of causing 
the other to lose his nerve and force him 
to land. This was repeated several 
times when all at once, whether through 
misjudging his distance or intent, he 
touched the other plane. It all hap- 
pened so quickly that we who watched 
could not be but we saw some 
thing that might have the body 
of a man or a man’s coat fly into the 
air, then the German plane crumpled up, 
burst into flames, and shot downward 

like a stone. 
We thought 
injured—for a 
tionless in the 


as one of 


sure, 
been 


the French machine un- 
moment it remained mo- 
air, then it started to 


move, something gave way, and it fol 
lowed the other, crashing to the earth. 
To-day I informed Major Newbigging 


that I felt a soldier chauffeur could do 
all that I was doing, and that with his 
permission IT would return to Paris. He 
consented and agreed to send me to 
Rtailhead by auto, but from there IT would 
have to go by train. At six to-day T ar 
rived at Lizy-sur-l’Oureq, railroad head 
quarters for the British forces. As there 
was no regular schedule, I was forced to 
wait until a train came along, and no one 


knew when that would happen. 
I settled myself comfortably to wait 
when I was surprised to see a German 


soldier pass. I asked the French station 
master if it were possible, and his reply 


wis that there were several of them 














there 


the searchlight of the 
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around and they had the run of the 
place The English officor in charge 
there was as kind to the Germans as to 
the French. While we were stil] talking 
this officer came up and . 


( began trying 
the sign language on the station master 
I offered my services as interpreter 
After talking with the station master for 
a moment he turned to me and asked 
whether I was American or Canadian, |] 
told him I was an American and he he 
came very friendly. He told me of his 
work there and when I asked him 
the Germans he replied: 

“Oh, they have coming in 
in ones and twos for the past few days 


about 


yes, been 


They were nearly starved and ] have 
given them food and then put them to 
work unloading cars. Do you know 
they are so grateful that every night 


they come to me and shake my hand be. 
fore going to bed.” 

This officer invited me to dinner at his 
quarters, and I accepted the invitation 
but had just started eating when the 
whistle of the train interrupted and I 
was forced to leave. But I carried a 
sandwich away with me as I had had 
nothing to eat since morning. The cap- 
tain accompanied me to the station and, 
the officer in charge of the train being a 
friend of his, asked him to put me up. 
This the officer promised to do and im- 
mediately emptied a compartment in a 
first-class carriage for me. I climbed 
in and we are assured that we will be in 
aris by morning. 


Pity the Wounded 
SEPTEMBER 21, 
Wo up this morning and found 
the train stopped at Epernay. The 
station had been swept by shell fire and 
burned. It was over one hundred kilo 


meters further from Paris than where 
we started from last night. 

I got out and asked the first train 
man I met why we were there and he 


explained that all direct lines into Paris 
were in use to transport troops, so the 
trains of wounded were forced to follow 
any lines that might be to them, 
This was the first news I had of any 
wounded on the train. When the train 
started the officer in charge came into my 
compartment and brought a bucket of 
hot chocolate with him. 

I asked him about the wounded, and I 
was then brought face to face with what 
seems to me the worst side of the war 
There are fifty cars full of wounded all 
lving on straw in box cars with nothing 


open 


to eat except emergency rations, noth 
ing to drink and no one to look after 
them. And it often takes from five to 


six days before they reach their destina 


tion. It is always twenty-four to forty 
hours before they even reach a_ town 
where they are able to get food and 


drink, but their field dressings are never 
changed until they arrive at the hospital 
for which they are headed. 

It took twenty-eight hours for me to 
travel about fifty-five miles to-day and 
at that I caught a fast train and cov 
ered the last thirty miles in express time 











‘Wend Sacrifices for the War 


Continued from page 13 


And this is where the war may yet 
save as many as it kills. It will be re 
membered that in France infant mortal- 
ity was never so low as it was during the 
Franco-Prussian War, for the simple rea 
son that then for the first time infants 
were fed and cared for by the state. It 
is really impossible to overrate the im 
portance of the work which is being done 


by the women of England for the care 
of mothers and children. England wil 
have never seen such destitution as will 


be upon her with the coming winter; 
and yet I think it would be safe to 
say that England has never vet seen any 

thing like the efforts which will be made 
to meet it. For the first time the state has, 
all over the country, trained and organ 
ized associations of women workers ready 
toitshand. Without the “woman’s move- 
ment,” without, toa very large extent, the 
definite suffraze societies, those extraordi 
narily flexible and plastic bodies, this help 
would not have been so immediately forth 
We have learned to cooperate 

What does it all mean? 


coming. 


just in time. 


Machinery That Lay Waiting 
T means, for one thing, 
woman's movement was one, at any 
rate, of our best preparations for the war. 
The suffrage perfectly organ 
ized as they were, had nothing to do but 


societies, 














that the 


to turn their magnificent machinery on 
to the work of administering relief. They 
are cooperating with various social and 
religious bodies throughout the country. 
regardless of all differences of creed de 
nomination and party and opinion 

It means that women's opportunity has 
They can put their beliefs to the 
many of their claims. 


come, 
test and justify 


Keeping the Men’s Jobs Open 
| e means that a great many posts held 
by men can be held in emergency by 
women. Women can and do serve as it 
terpreters, dispensers, as veterinary sur 
geons, as chauffeurs, as motor mechanics: 
they may yet serve as special constables, 
as elevator men, and commissionaires. 
There has been, so far 
to accept women for these posts. It Is as 
if it were feared that if they once held 
them, they would never let them go In 
by far the greater number of cases Wé 
have offered themselves in order to meet 
the frightful embarrassment of em 
ployers whose workmen have enlisted, to 
keep their berths secure for the men and 
to give them up on their return, It 


an unwillingness 


ymen 








many cases their services have been a& 
cepted most gladly. One woman took 
over the entire management of a moto! 
earage whose proprietor was in despalr 
The same woman is a trained nurse wae 
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nnn 
certificated midwife. She and about six 
. her women are going out with a motor 
ot peel ance corps whic h has been equipped 
for field service at the front. In other 
ses women have been received as if 
they had meant to uSe the national ca- 
lamity for their own advantage and oust 
fenders of their country from their 


the de 

trade and place. And yet, in many in 
stances where their services have been 
accepted, they are actually paying back 


their wages to the wives and families of 


the men whose places they have taken. 


Future of the Woman’s Movement 
T is not that ability to fill 
these places is questioned. It is only 

too well recognized. And it cannot be 

denied that it constitutes a very serious 
problem and a danger. Not now, of 
course, in war time, when the women 
are strung up to the full pitch of patriot- 
ism, when all they do is done in pure de- 
yotion. And not at the end of the war 
when they hand over their posts to the 
men who have returned. It is long after- 


women’s 


ward, in the ultimate economic readjust- 
ment, that we shall be faced seriously 
with this problem. What women can 


never give up is the realization that they 
can fill and have filled these places hith- 
erto reserved exclusively for men. They 
will have to ask themselves then how far 
they are justified in doing the work of 
me mn when men are waiting for the work, 
supposing that there is not enough of this 


work for all and there is still women's 
work, and ogy of it, waiting to be 
done. It may be that, when it comes to 


women’s sacrifices, the sacrifice re 


quired of them may be just this: to 
withdraw from any field. where their 
competition will be disastrous to men, 


and to effect such a division of labor as 
will prove best for both sexes working 
for the good of all. During and imme- 
diately after the war, women, in spite of 
all their services, will have, as a sex, to 
take a comparatively humble place in 
popular estimation. The “woman’s 
movement” will receive a temporary 
check, though women’s work is becoming 
more valuable every day. As for women's 
claims, they will be nowhere. In war 
time there is a general disposition to rate 
woman, who is not a fighting unit, low. 
The public is of the same mind as the 
conductor of a certain London omnibus 
when he saw a woman taking the last 
seat on the crowded top while a “Tommy” 
in khaki chivalrously His bitter 
comment was addressed to the Tommy 

“It don’t matter if you fall off!" I was 
the woman in question, and I entirely 
agreed with that conductor: if one of us 
had got to fall off a motor bus, it had 
very much better have been me. 


This Timely War 


os N is still a long way off being 
reckoned as a fighting unit. But, as 
this war has broken the records of all 
other wars in history, so it has given 
chances and opportunities for women 
Which are beyond all records, too, It has 
found them more than prepared to do the 
work of men, if necessary. And if it lasts 
long, taking heavier and heavier toll of 
it may very well be that there will 
hot be enough men to fill civilian places 


stood. 


men, 
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for another generation, and that the sur 
plus women, more numerous than ever, 
will be increasingly called upon to fill 
them and keep the civil machine going; 
which will settle the question in our time. 
The next generation may find its solution 
in the perfect order of the reign of peace 
more probably, in the existence for 
Great Britain of a standing army far larger 
than has been judged necessary hitherto. 

What is very certain is that the war 
will not leave us as it found us. It has 
come to us, perhaps more than to any 
other nation, for that purifying by fire 
which nations must pass through from 
moment to moment of their history, the 
supreme test of their fitness to endure. 
It came to us when we needed it most, 
as an opportune postponement if not the 
end of our internal dissensions—the 
struggle between Unionists and Nation- 
alists, between capital and labor, be- 


==? 


tween the suffragettes and the Govern- 
ment, between man and woman. 


It came. And it found (what some of 
us had suspected for a long time) that all 
these terrific combatants were united 
heart and soul on a supreme issue. By 
some of them it was even welcomed as 
a way, for the time being, out of an 
impasse. Like its consequence, the mora- 
torium, it caused a saving of credit and 
of faces all round. What is more, it 
challenged all the deadly duelists; it 
challenged the whole nation and put it to 
the test. 

It could not have come, for 
at a better time. 


the nation, 


And the war came at the right mo 
ment for the women of England, too 
They had offered themselves for just 
such a stupendous test. For the last 
seven years they have been saying: “Try 
us. Only try us. It's all we want.” And 
now they are tried. 

Grim Mothers and Wives 
HE great fear, a fear felt by many 


perfectly intelligent people, was that, 
although women might be trusted in do 
mestic and even in municipal matters, 
when it came to foreign and imperial 
questions they would break down. They 
would be worse than useless, they would 
be dangerous obstructionists. It was 
said that women would prefer peace, at 
any price, to honor, that they would vote 
en masse against war, against any and 
every war, because women hate terror 
and cruelty, and war is a terrible and 
cruel thing. And war has come, the most 
terrible and cruel war in history, and the 
women are of one mind about it with the 
men. They, too, would have none of the 
disgraceful peace that was open to us 
They, have no desire that 
even with honor, should come too soon, 
They, too, want this war to be fought to 
a finish. They, too, all over their own 
country, and in Russia and in Servia 
and in Belgium and in France, are tak 
ing part in it as far as they can. 

Their part in it has been called sacri 
fice, when the right name for it is sery 
ice. Sacrifice is what is always expected 
of women; it is their beau réle. But 
they don’t want any beau réle. They 
want nothing but the right to serve. 

And who shall say that the war 
not given it them? 


too, peace, 


has 
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The Shepherd’ s Idyll 


Continued from page 12) 


He shrugged toward the group of jocose 
loungers at the back of the 
“You savvy this clutter of coffee coolers, 
I reckon?” 


saloon. 


USS, with a grinning nod to the 
Saloon, sat “How’s Luke?” 
“Poorly, poorly, son. Gettin’ to be a 


old man 
ners an’ 


These tin horns an’ mule skin 
bullwhackers’ve jest been tellin’ 
rhey’re tryin’ to talk to me about 
the drivin’ of new young Dakota 
squirt over there on the Musselshell.” 

_ “Ah,” sympathized Russ. And then 
ma lower “Been home to sup- 
per yet?” 

“Supper?” = Luke 
and chewed at the end of 
colored beard “s Supper aid 

“I said ‘supper,’ ” mildly repeated Russ. 

The other's indignation towered at the 
evidence of such gross misunderstanding 
m the part of a friend. “Supper! How’d 
I be home to supper yet, I'd like to know, 


me so, 


some 


voice: 


blazed 
sleet 


snarled and 
his thin, 


When I jest rolled offen the coach box 
‘bout one minute ago! No, Sir, I ain’t 
been home to no supper yet! 

“Well, let’s weave along then,” casu 
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ally proposed Russ. “T’m trackin’ 
your way.” 

Luke peered across at him with a 
gray hawk’s’ eye, already — slightly 
dimmed and inflamed, then shook his 
head with instant, positive negation. 
“Now, don’t you go hurryin’ me, boy,” 
he warned bitterly. “You jest let me 
alone. I ain’t hungry for no supper 


through 
did. My 


yet. I got chilled through an’ 
the Snowies to-day—I 
rheumatics is troublin’ me. I’m goin’ 
to have another drink or two before 
I eat.” He hoisted himself energetically 
up out of his chair. “Come on, wolves, 
all! Come on, Russ! Hey, Johnnie, 
another slug of your ten-year-old gal 
vanized all-around!” 


crossin’ 


AT the bar, under cover, Russ con 
trived to edge up close to the elder 


what about Daisy 
Luke?” he hinted. 
tired waitin’ for 


supper so long?” 


man’s ear again. “An’ 
out there at the house, 
“Won't she get kind o’ 
you—holdin’ onto your 

This was too much. The coach driver 
swung on him, outraged. “Daisy! Daisy! 
Ain’t Daisy my own child now? Ain't 
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If, when you buy 
an electrically-driven 
machine, the answer 
is “Yes,” you are as- 
sured of absolutely 
steady, reliableservice. 

Robbins & Myers 
Motors are built by 
small motor special- 
ists—in a factory devo 
motors. 








for their electrically-driven 
fice, home, store and facto 


And it will pay you to insi 


If you are building devices 


without obligati 
names of manu 
our motors with 
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can get Robbins & Myers Motors on any 
high-grade electrically-operated machines. 


Write for Free Booklet, “Doing the World's Work.” 


To Makers of Motor-Driven Machines 


equipped with motor-drive, write us 
for free consultation. 
have our Engineers advise with you 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, 0. 
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World Association Cincinnati Cleveland Rochester St. Louis 101 
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ted solely to the making of small 
Their special adaptability to small power uses 
has caused leading manufacturers everywhere to adopt 


Robbins aMyers 





A Few of the Many 
Machines Driven by 
Robbins & Myers 


Motors 
Adding Mac hines 


Addressing Machines 
Envelope Sealers 


machines for of- 


ry services. You 
Tabulating Machines 
Coffee Mills 

Meat Grinders 

st upon them. Pumps and Compressors 
Sign Flashers 

Car Heaters 

Vacuum Cleaners 

Washing Machines 

Ice Cream Freezers 

P. rinting P resses 

l inotype Machines 
Stereotyping Machines 
Dough Mixing Machines 
Drill Presses 

Automatic Pianos 

lroning Machines 

Corn Poppers 

Laundry Marking Machines 
Sewing Machines 

Wire Stitchers 

Carbonators 


Mac hine Tools, all kinds 


or machines to be 
We will gladly 
on. Let us give you 


facturers now using 
unqualified success. 


















































Teaching 


“Young America”’ 


to Shoot ! 






yes, teaching him the 
of home, fair sport and cle 
companions : 
boyish 
to Att ¢ 


tempering his 
manly confidence 
in life: 


with 
mark 


—breaking up the corner ‘‘g: 
Thus in the homes of thousar 
Americ 


grow big and ‘‘Grown 


your own leisure hours with merry 1 


Baby Grand 
and 4 by # 





Tables made 3 ft. by 6 ft 
new Brunswick ‘‘Grand” 44 by 9 
r cessory drawer 
outfit when not in use 








Other Brunswick Home Tables include “Con The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
“4 Aa " Poin He D mee Library Tables. - Dept. 5-C—623-633 S.Wabash Av., Chicago 
Send me your free book ill trated in colors- 
““Billiards- “The Home Magnet” 
and details of y r 30-da ter 
Nam 
Brunswick“‘Baby Grand” Idd» 


Pocket Billiard Style 


love 


arms 


Carom and Pocket Billiards played on scientific 
Brunswick Tables are helping ‘* 
a’’ keep strong. 


Give your boy this rapturous training throne the long winter oe 
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lhe famous Brunswick “ BabyGrand” Home — 
lable is made of mahogany with genuine Ver 30- Day Li me “Outfit FREE 
mont slate bed. It should not be confused son, a iaimps, tip ma = = cea k How 
with inferior wood-bed tables or toys Play,” « ete! tose pla ing t sree 
Gives the perfect playing qualities of Bruns- A Year t to oe 
wick Regulation Tables—fast imported billiard Our popular purchas flere factory prices and 
‘loth and Monarch Cushions famed for quick lets you try any style ta v home. Pa 
action. Its speed and accuracy are the mar ments 8] 1 ra lay 
vel of Billiard experts Now edition of . _ rte ” 
lor we all Brut k I able 
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she my own daughter?” Luke was shout (lay I reckon he ain't expired on me 
| ing at the top of his voice. “Ain’t she none?” 

| my own flesh an’ blood—the offspring of Tom, a squat, shaggy bull of a man 
my own body an’ soul?” tipped back his head and guffawed. “He 


“I expect she is.” ain’t expired none, all right. But. jest 

“Well, then! Don’t you go puttin’ no the same, you come most mighty blame 
notions like that into Daisy’s head! nigh not havin’ him !” 
She’s a good girl 


Daisy is. She knows “No? How’s that?’ 
her dooty to her poor old daddy—her 


“IT got a new fool boy chambermaidin’ 
poor old gray-haired daddy that has to 


eautiti ; 


here now. Three-Bits his name is, Meh. 
be you spotted him?’ 








































































| drive coach every day! Let Daisy go 
For Men For Children For Women | on holdin’ my supper for me till I'm USS nodded 
. . e MeHIIeU, 
New model,separable fF ny Plain nickel THERMOS ready to come up to the house an’ eat it. R “Well, it’s that there loco } 
type, full —. _~ Bottle, with new cup and That’s what Daisy ean do—like a good ‘ext Mines be hit off ro wv, J 
ily corrugated seamless attractive nickel handle, se pra "9 —— Sr. Jes a 5) ender llm 0 rom givin’ 
case, permitting insertion Half-Pint THERMOS Bottle, full which may be pressed dootiful girl should: ; He reared on Up out your cayuse to another sport te 
of — — one a —- heavily cor agen t= bast when not in use, toe in a sudden plereing access OT fury. 1 ‘lf in hour wo.” 
minute or home, office, derfully convenient and durable combining container and ‘6 . aie atent a oir)__ N i ago. 
store, factory or out-of | in nursery or children’s bedroom drinking 1: in porlaaay Do you say she ain’t no good girl *“T sure w ’ ave lika a+? 
: pe I sure wouldn’t have liked that ays 
door use. No. 15 $1.50 porcelain-topped cork Daisy ?” : o at, Says 
& je ” . makes this article ex ae ee ee > : ‘ovey. “thi Russ, easily, 
No. 15. Pint, $1.50 ‘ ce onal in appearance I Ray, snapped Russ Covey, that “Oh, he’d ’a’ had a good kind brid] 
: ae a : * = - ’ i i ag kind bridle 
No. 15Q. Quart $2.50 } and utility she’s a damned sight too good for he wise m: s 7 
. wos Bottle 5 aiieal b bs » aster—the v¥—+£ straie 
on an ae toate Tome No. 9. Pint, $3.00 poor old gray-haired daddy that has to enough.” ; —— 
lain topped cork. Just the thing No. 9Q. Quart, $4.00 drive coach evy’ry day!” He wheeled in prc i ee 
for picnics and every sort of : “ef > ; rav back Who, for instance ¢ 
om cutter ) disgust and swiftly made his way back Tom roared and rocked wi 
eatouee Whale eee , THERMOS Food Jars are out to the Frisco Street sidewalk. ’ ee Soe SC With stable. 
sane ‘citkeled., h cokis No. 9's. Half Pint, $3.00 so convenient for keeping mans delight. “Blackie Charlie Maire!” 
lished; o and butter, ice cream, casse- ' P “M-m-m-m!" Outside > di ‘ircle 
etal 2 6 handel wage roles, salads, thick soups, r was a minute or so before he was of yellow Heams ¢: tl , the | Bre -ie 
in and away from home. Pint Funames Jug, toe keop- stews and chowders at the breathing normally there again. With : of R i tot “a d) + ry lan- 
d : beef tea, hot or cold water proper temperature unti ° : 2 - ern, Uss quietly dropped on a feed box 
No.6. Pint, $2.00 can a rope pie cel ay o- a father like th: or !—Russ “euag : x. 
° int, $ ¢ cold milk st the proper served. Keeps hot 12 a father like that—no wondet Ru “Blackie Charlie Maire. eh?” 
No. 6Q. Quart, $3.00 me ae 3 ours; cold 30 hours. had to shake himself clear of the wicked “Minsisia.tie anus My fool 
ec e e . 7 r* - - P rhi 4 > Si > & ( y vets 
i —_ aor No. 601. Pint, $2.50 fumes of his rage. for. humorist and all, nated ae on the deal Ah 4 DO’ get 
as ‘ No. 602. Quart. $3.50 he did not fly that coppery poll for noth a ; : net ing like 
: : ; ; ‘ , : : - this: About a week ago that Frenchified 
THERMOS School Kit of | dark green ing. Then he stopped and considered. card-sharp dude ups an’ buys himself 
Nickel finish Carafe for clamp nthoneve ont leather strap handle Beautiful Carafe By rights, of course, he should be on ‘ jp kond cosy ey ao 8 
; wpa ser “san heavy plain nicke . : hoss. An’, between you an’ me, that Star 
nome, club or hotel use. For hot or cold class-room lunches and poe ry A news up to the hotel for ~is supper. He had O hel * : “ee 
Most acceptable as gift beverages. Com- é 1 serving > - ; 4 Pig ie buys is the dead spit of your brown. 
or prize—ideal in li- lete with THERMOS handle and metal ordinarily Heaven knew! aA prime, S dant ai 2 ge oe ae 
: wo ; I stopper. An ideal ; mi ? don't say he’s anything nigh so good a 
rary, bedroom or den. Bottle and nickeled sift for th i lusty, wild enough range man’s appetite. : : ’ o1. x a 
Gorragated case with on fie nl cig eng gift for the aged or “am, . duel hoss, mind, but he looks like yourn. 
Seatal shaper. he invalid But to-night the thought of food had “No?” encouraged Russ ° 
No. 53. Pint, $3.50 - No. 168 ™ A. ee sone — - a — mane: at byes = Tom responded handsomely: “That's 
No. 56. Quart, $4.00 a int, $3. uart, . ony - “- u : a e poignan ni it. An’ Blackie’s been doin’ me the honor 
No. 168 ers .1@ Dim i tou. to stable with me. Well, to-nigl 
i i > - Decl ale] ep > 2 wu . ’ en é 
Pint Size, $3.50 Back to the Prickly Pear he strolled aterin’, this here weak-mind =. R 
Tanances Jus for ial, Giaiihe asmmiiiea tin immene Waterin’, this here weak-min¢ ed Three 
Heavy plain nickel case tes, coffee of choco wr, i! Ole had inl told hi tl t Bits person shuffles your two ponies up 
rered weoppersand sit. || FOkcretndur year ‘achomeorukeld | corrigated centre Well! Ole had certainly told him that into the wrong stalls. ‘Then, while I'm 
vered chain. Fordining there are a thousand uses for THERMOS with handle and pha x Le are . ay agp a rx Pee out at supper, in trails Blackie and asts 
or service table, for Fiuids or solids are kept icy cold for 72 metal stopper his headquarters. Then why hadn’t the for his cayuse Three-Bi it 
i mae an temhele be as tage Aig soto Sandy for after . r his cayuse. iree-Bits, nat’rally, 
' hours or piping hot for * hours b , A lelight cursed Canuck dude made an appear- brine * ee ae Se stele 
No. 55 THERMOS, THERMOS is the gift that will noon teas oa igh mit Thies dak tile alee rings out your lop-ear, an’ has Blackie’s 
Quart, $5.00 be appreciated and used by all ages ful house gi , unee ere oO oe lis afternoon: Ft saddle plumb cinched onto him when I 
° : No. 57. Pint, $4.00 And then Russ recalled the confusion | Ns ak oa ct - tl > how : 
THERMOS knows no season for this reason 2 : vist in an’ scatter the poor boy up into 
la serves you right No. 58. Quart, $5.00 he had caught Daisy Deneen in at the the haymow with my boot.” 
— ; Hot or Cold, Food or Drink, When, Where, ' house this afternoon, There had un “Did you happen to tell Blackie whose 
Moye pt and As You Like “sy cage) hol mistakably been a litter of women's hoss he was gettin’? I reckon he ain't 
with carrier anc ing Carafe anc wt . wi S _ . _ x att cS . " hot . 5 ‘ , 
tumbler holder, f) he genuine has the name THERMOS der, complete with clothe pread out over chairs in the no great shakes at readin’ brands him 
triple nickel planted, stamped onthe bottom. Accept no other eee “<< front room. And Daisy had not asked self.” 
splendid for serv > tumbler ne ‘ : aatily ate . F ° : ‘ 
ing drinks on Bol tte omarion, Bub ont ideal ice w ator — in, - had ha — ~- “IT told him it was your hoss—sure. 
oT apd i ear you we send prepaid on receip Hy in ie >» nore ~ P o , . 6 
etapa Has of price Safe delivery guaranteed Si pe eon the porch to meet im, shutting the Him read brands? Not that terrier! 
a hundred uses Write for an interesting Keeps w ster ice — — behind = For = = Women an’ cards an’ dance halls are 
in the home booklet about THERMOS cold three days WTTASSEC minutes distraction right, rari ’ -w if , 
- what he savvies. He’s lucky if he knows 
No. 99. Quart, $8.00 No. 97. Quart, $9.50 even—had been written large all over’ 9 poss from a cow '” P 
her. Was she—had she been—? The “Lord!” mused Russ. “That was cer 
- tome co Aang the idea scarified him like tainly a narrow squeak for my little old 
the terrible crisscross of a knife. Yet Uncle Sam. wasn’t it?” 
/ American Thermos Bo e | be must stretch himself up to meet it “That's whatever. For it turns out 
bx NORWICH CONNECTICUT aeRlast!” waddenty russe hot  Bltekie is takin’ away his Star 0 for 
“Blast! suddenly swore Russ’s hot o 1.” 
If you live in Canada, add Ti t j “Rlackie’s snre te » livin’ fir — : : 
vese Terente mind. Blackie ure to be livin’ first The voleanically churning boy on the 
class at the hotel. Why the thunder — feed box let a full half minute drift by 
—— — = ————— - didn’t I lope up there for supper? before lightly throwing out: “Not leavin’ 
i tred the bland tokt town yet, hardly !” 
4 repairet le blunder aS QUICKLY as “That'd be my guess.” stated Tom 
A ible : ras : ate MB ery ag ee So ee he 
SS) te . possible, but if was now too late.  «“puyjlin’ his freight. He waggled his 
rp Vs DY) BSS ; S Mechanically he ate through his ( hinese- shaggy head. “An’, by the powers, there’s 
_—— = Z cooked ham and eggs and flapjacks in 4 heap of worthless folks in this here 
=" the empty _ Continental dining room. bailiwick that’d be a lots worse loss to 
. = : ] Then he tried the other public rooms the commoonity too, if you ast me!” 
ma ) of the house, equally without luck. This 
continued waiting game began at last YHARD and springlike, Russ was on his 
O° ; to get on his florid man’s nerves. He K feet. “Saddle up for me, Tom. T'll be 
- dared ask no questions His feeling for back in five minutes.” Before the heavy 
Hi CG OG, = Daisy Deneen had long been pretty well stableman could more than blink his eyes, 
(S known over the town. He couldn't af the redhead had plunged out through the 
RIE ford to make her absolutely ridiculous, barn opening into Canyon Street. 
oe Nite Wren Me! = y or himself either, if nothing out of the This time Russ did not stop till he had 
The Mineral Water De lLuxxe. - Way was happening. Was anything out with his own hands tried both front and 
J © Wa) ) of the way happening? He loafed about back doors of the Deneen cottage. He 
ile 1S Aan aid to health, the hotel a little while in blank bravado. did not stop then. Pushing on to the lit 
Superior on all occasions When he turned out int the treet there tle hack of a stable in the rear, he 
‘ \ was a complete starless night. found the door unlocked and felt his way 
WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRINGS CO : - He was now devoting himself again inside. The one rude stall in the place 
100 BROADWAY, W.Y. [sy WY to the afternoon’s cheerful exercise of was empty. Along with Daisy had also 
rolling, lighting, and throwing away disappeared Daisy’s flea-bitten gray mare 
cigarettes. Once more he had a look Louise. 
in at the Prickly. Then he carefully Two minutes after that, Russ was 
slipped out the dark side street to a swaying uncertainly above the recumbent 
point where he could command a full figure of Luke Deneen in the Boot bar. 
view of the Deneen cottage. Its win Luke, sprawled out full length in his fa 
dows were as black as the clouding sum vorite chair, precisely as he had lain 
; mer-night sky. Not a lamp—not a can there earlier in the evening, was now 
dle—not a single ray anywhere! sound asleep, hopelessly and helplessly 
. : = . drunk, 
—————— — - HOROUGHLY disturbed, vet always The tall young sheepman once more 
FROM THE GARDEN OF EDE. braced at bottom by the cool, open- brushed off his hat, wrinkled his brow, 
air suspicion that he was probably mak torturedly mauled his thatch of already 
ing a red-headed idiot of himself, Russ sufficiently upstanding hair. “Say!” he 
instinctively gravitated, ex-cowboywise murmured, “I got to do this myself 
{ toward his horse That lop-eared Alone.” 
m | brown—Uncle Sam by name—luxuri Once he had drawn clear of the tow? 
, | ously munched his expensive timothy in shadows, it was not so dark: or, at least, 
' a stall of Tom Blaney’s livery barn on it was the kind of darkness he under 
Come to you luscious and moist as i Canyon Street. [uss didn’t actually want stood. Some time before morning = 
th sh just picked. In d f # | to see or touch his horse: when he found would rain: little by little a divinely 
ougn just picked. in dust-proo | himself standing before Tom Blaney in velvet-soft, restless promise of it had 
packages—they are clean and fresh the stable lantern light. he had difficulty been creeping into the June air. And at 
as dates should be. in lamely accounting for himself. this time of year—that meant a = 
THE HILLS BROTHERS CO. I jammed my pony in some lively to smashing thunderstorm before the ene, 
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DopGce GROTHERS 


MOTOR CAR 


It Speaks for Itself 


UNIT POWER PLANT—Cone 
Clutch. 


MOTOR-— Four-cylinder, cast en 
bloc. 3%-inch bore by 4's- 
inch stroke, 30-35 H. P. Water 
Cooled. Centrifugal Pump. 


RADIATOR — Tubular Type. 


STARTER GENERATOR 
Single unit. 12-volt, 40-amp. 
Battery. 

HIGH-TENSION MAGNETO 

Waterproof. 


LUBRICATION Splash and 


force feed. 


GASOLINE SYSTEM—Pres- 
surefeed. 15-gallon tank hung 
on rear. 


REAR AXLE Full - floating. 
Removable cover plate to give 
access to differential. 


TRANSMISSION Selective 
sliding gear type—three speeds 
forward and reverse. Vana- 
dium steel gears, heat-treated. 


DODGE BROTHERS, 


TIMKEN BEARINGS thruout, 
including wheels and differ- 
ential. 

Ss. R. O. BALL BEARINGS in 
clutch and transmission. 


STEERING GEAR 17 - inch 
wheel. Irreversible nut and 
sector type. 

DRIVE—Left side; center contyol. 


WHEELBASE—110 inches. 





BODY —- Real five passenger, com- 
fortably upholstered in genuine 
grain leather with deep springs 
and natural hair. 


SPRINGS—AIll Chrome Vana- 
dium steel, self lubricating. 

FENDERS — Exceptionally 
handsome oval design. 


RUNNING BOARDS AND 
FOOT BOARDS —Wood, lin- 
oleum covered and aluminum 


bound 


WHEELS~—Hickory; demount 


able rims. 32 by 3'2 inches. 


TIRES — Straight side type— 
Non-skid rear. 


WINDSHIELD Rain vision, 


clear vision and ventilating. 


TOP — One-man type, Mohair 
cover with jiffy curtains and 
boot. 


LIGHTS—Electric; head (with 
dimmers and automatic focus- 
ing device), tail and dash. 


INSTRUMENT BOARD-Car- 
ries full equipment of oil pres- 
sure gauge, gasoline pressure 
gauge and pump, battery gauge, 
switches and speedometer. 
Speedometer driven from trans- 
mission. 


EQUIPMENT 
Electric Horn Robe Rail 
License Brackets Foot Rail 
Tools Demountable 
rim mounted on rear. 
SHIPPING WEIGHT 
Approximately 2200 pounds. 


PRICE—$785, f. o. b. Detroit. 


DETROIT 
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Dollar 25" | 
Christmas Gift 
for Men »y7""2"" 


Who Smoke 


Ready-Rubbed in a 
is choice tobacco. 


induced Mr. H. J. 


your friend, brother, 


It is Edgeworth 
pound humidor tin. It 
It is the tobacco that 





Kline, 1050 Leader-News Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to write the producers of 


Edgeworth as follows: 

“Three years ago my dentist heard me 
complaining because I could get no pipe to 
hacco that was worth a cent a carload. He 
immediately introduced Edgeworth If I 
had a million dollars I would be almost will 
ing to give half the sum for what he did for 
me. Since that time I have smoked Edge 
worth and nothing else. And it has the 
same flavor today that it had the first time 
I smoked it. I have told a thousand friends 
about it and they are now all Edgeworth 


devotees. Pipe smokers who come to my 
house go “daffy"’ over my Edgeworth. 
Very truly yours, 
Signed H. J. KLINE, 


Secretary. Forest City Live Stock & Fair Co. 
General Manager, The Forest City Fair. 
Secretary, The Grand Circuit.’ 

If you can’t get Edgeworth in 
pound humidor tins (price $1.00) at your 
retail tobacco store, Larus & Brother Co. 
will ship you direct on receipt of $1.00, 
all charges prepaid. If you want to make 
one or more of your friends Christmas 
gifts of these Edgeworth packages, give | 
instructions to your dealer, or, if he 
send us names and 


one- 





your 
will not supply 
addresses of friends with your cards and 
your order at $1.00 per 
gladly attend to the 


you, 


check to cover 
package and we will 
shipping. 

If you have smoked Edgeworth through 
this is all you 
If you have never smoked 
Edgeworth, will cheerfully give to 
you a sample of the tobacco we suggest 
that you give your friends. 

A sample of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
is something easy to obtain. All you have 
to do is to make up your mind to ask for 
it and send a post card request to Larus 


sume long, quiet evening, 
need to know. 


we 





& Brother Co., 3 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, who will be glad if you 
will also mention your dealer’s name. 


You are invited to send for the sample. 

The original Edgeworth is a Plug Slice, 
wrapped in gold foil and sold in a blue 
tin. Edgeworth Rubbed may 
bought in 10¢ and 50c¢ tins everywhere 
and in the handsome $1.00 humidor pack- 
age which is so suitable as a Christmas 
gift. Edgeworth Plug lie, 25e, 500 
and $1.00. Sold by practically all deal- 
ers or mailed prepaid if yours has none. 


Ready be 


Slice, 


To the Retail Tobacco Merchant :—If | 
your jobber cannot supply Edgeworth in 
dollar humidor packages, Larus & Brother 









Co. will gladly ship you direct at the 
same price you would pay the jobber. | 
wy 

High- ‘Grade “MUSIC ROLLS i 
145% to 50% saved « mn regular prices; = | 
choice of over 2000 Popular, Classic = | 

and Operatic Selections; famous 3 
Hk Ys for vquistl fone arrangement, = | 


in Get our 


press Prices 


on Catal write NOW, 
mone excel ‘tionally 
prompt Station C. 


$.D. ConsumersMusicCo., meen N.Y. 


“Menwennus pte mim 


| listened intently. 


| Ituss all he need know. 
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most likely. Well, good enough—let it 
come! Russ felt like thunderstorms. 
The unbroken miles of sagebrush to the 


right and left of him rose up, under the 
faint, creeping breath of night, fresh and 
pungent and herby to his dilated nostrils. 
It was a night to ride, and the tall sheep 
man rode! 

Fort Benton, he had figured, was the 
one possible trail. Yes, if Blackie Maire 
had actually been able to win Daisy over 
to run away with him, it would cer 
tainly be to Fort Benton that the crook 
would take her. Russ’s heart, so mur 
derously bleak for the crook, held almost 
no hardness, no bitterness at all toward 
the girl. Indeed, as he loped furiously 


along through the herby night air, he 
was suddenly melted to the very bottom 
of his being by a rush of warmth—a kind 
of insensate maternal tenderness—for 
the poor child. She who had never 
known a mother, and only that madden 
ing sot of a father! Nobody—nobody 
had ever been able to come near her be- 
fore. “Willful,” “wayward,” “untamed,” 
did they say of her? Bah! She was as 
sweet and wild as a young doe antelope 
of the range! And now, at nineteen 

made docile by the devilish charms of 


that snaky card sharp—in his bands- 
out somewhere ahead, there, on the road 
—in Blackie Maire’s hands! “O Lord!” 


moaned Russ, and ground his teeth. The 
filthy French coyote—the black-souled, 
thieving French coyote! Unhook some 
more, Sammy—flatten out—slam loose! 
Cruelly the harassed boy raked his lop- 
ear with the rowels. 


NCLE SAM, in the merest memory 

of justice, should have been spared 
the rowels: needed no rowels. A former 
famous cutting pony, willing to a fault, 
he had the appearance in action of a 
thick brown streak. Russ had more 
than once declared of him, and cleaned 


up on the declaration, that he was the 
best quarter pony, bar none, in the val- 
ley. But here hung no question of a 
quarter-mile lunge. It was a hundred 
and twenty miles from Piegan to Fort 
Benton! Yet Russ—commonly a_ long- 
headed and humane enough rider—be- 


haved exactly as if he were competing in 
a two-block Fourth of July sprint down 
Frisco Street. An ex-cowboy, it seemed, 
should take his distance into some rea- 
sonable account. Instead, Russ Covey 
ground his teeth and prodded Uncle 
Sam between the cinches with his steels. 
Blackie Maire had anything up to half 
an hour’s start on them in the night! 

But, no, it could never have been half 
an hour. At the sharp mount over the 
edge of a certain steep-sided coulée, some 
two miles out from town, the sheepman’s 
pricked ears caught the even thud of 
other loping hoof beats. 

“Hah!” he exulted, and sat back hard. 
When he had got Uncle Sam stopped, he 
“Two hosses,” he satis- 
himself. “Not a thousand yards 
ahead.” Again he signaled, by way of 
the Texas spurs, to the chunk of amaz- 
ingly fleet and tough brown pony under 
him. “Once more, Sammy. Here we are.” 


fied 


HE riders of the lead horses no less 

evidently heard him. And, though 
they now obviously tried to deaden their 
own report by keeping off the beaten sur- 
face of the road, the desperate whipped 
up pounding of their ponies’ feet would 
ring clearly out from time to time, telling 
The red-headed 
boy, for his part, made no effort to cover 
up his tracks. “Here I am, Blackie!” it 


was as if he wished to say it, plainly 
enough. Eager, crouched, yet very cold 
inside, he leaned out over Uncle Sam’s 


thick neck. And, despite everything the 
horses ahead could do, the lop-ear, 
stretched to a heartbreaking jump, pulled 


up on them hand over hand. 

“Good buzzard, Sammy!” commended 
Russ. “Now we're talkin’. I reckon we 
savvy that triflin’ Louise mare’s curves, 


| all plenty.” 


So they made up at least half of the 


thousand yards. Then, abruptly, all 
sound ahead definitely ceased. 
“Hey, that’s funny, ain’t it?” Reluc- 


tantly Russ eased the cutting pony down. 
“Unless the coyote means bushwhack 
in’,” he mumbled. He tried to peer up 


the road before him into the blackness, 
but that was, of course, no good. Then 
an automatic flash of minute range 
topography settled everything in his 


ex-puncher’s mind. Sammy, they’ve 
turned in at that there old tumble-down 
log shack where the crazy Dutchman 


killed himself 
Blackie’s layin’ 


that’s what they’ve done. 


low, to see if he’s really 
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bein’ chased or if this is mebbe only a 
chance shot.” Uncle Sam, trembling, 
confused, excited, blindly tore off into 
his headlong pace. “Here, you! Steady 
quiet! We'll jus’ jog.” 
HEY jogged, then walked. In front 


of the silent, pitchy cabin, set some 
forty or fifty feet back from the road, 
the sheepman halted and dismounted, 
standing clear of the pale streak of road 
light, under cover of his horse. When 
the stir of his own movements had sub 
sided, the stillness settled intense. 

“Better trail on out, Daisy,” Russ 
presently hailed the cabin. “I’m camped 
right here till you do.” 

Instead of the girl, a shower of lead 
came blazing out at him round the cor 
ner of the shack. 

“Oho!” says Russ. 


“Yes, that’s vour 


kind, you low-grade skunk, ain’t it?” 
The first two bullets of the fusillade 

went whistling high. Then one laid 

Russ’s freckled left cheek open. The last 


one struck Uncle Sam fair, just behind 





the shoulder. Russ plainly heard—even 
felt—the dull impact of the heavy slug | 
against his pony’s side. Unele Sam 


coughed, lurched, struggled valiantly to 
prop himself on widespread legs. 
that was mere survival of life instinct 
after death. Slowly the lop-ear began to 
buckle, at last crashing violently down, a 
warm, shapeless mass, to the ground. 
Russ followed him down, tenderly pat- 
ting his neck. 

“Good hoss, 
boy kept 
Sammy! 


good hoss, good hoss!” the 
whispering. “Oh, good 
If you hadn’t stopped that one, 
T sure would. But I reckon she’s done 
for you, Sammy, old hoss. Yes, I reckon 
she’s sure done for you.” 

With a long-drawn, quavering sigh, 
very human and pathetic, the deep vol- 
ume of air surged up out of the pony’s 
lungs. Russ bent, hesitated, and just 
put his lips to the prostrs ate, warm jaw. 
“Good-by, old Sammy hoss,” he breathed. 
“You was the best cayuse of your inches 
IT ever expect to meet up with.” Then, 
rapidly unhooking his spurs and kicking 
out of his chaps, he began to crawl. 


hoss, 


| pronto for his purpose, the 
sagebrush grew right up to the road 
edge here. Nevertheless, Russ went very 
carefully indeed, knowing 
u mistake now Blackie would be certain 
to pot him. So, on hands and knees 
when he could, flat on stomach when 
the thinness of the cover seemed to call 
for that, he approached the back of the 
cabin in a noiseless, wide detour. 

Soon he was able to use the pallid spot 
thrown out in the gloom by Daisy’s gray 
mare for his compass. An old antelope 
hunter, he prided himself that he did 
this Injun sort of thing rather handily. 
But not till he had got well in could he 
make sure of the essential fact that 
Blackie and the girl were both afoot, 
standing at their horses’ heads, close up 
by the cabin wall. And—what was this? 
—Blackie seemed altogether to have 
given over any notion of guard duty! 
Instead, in a torrent of swift, half- 
brutal, half-caressing words, spoken with 
a slight French accent, he was trying to 
comfort and assure Daisy, who, with 
face evidently turned away from him, 
if buried against the shack, wept very 
bitterly 

“No, no, no!” Russ heard the girl pas- 
sionately protest. “Don’t tell me! _ It 
was not on the square—it was not fair 
and square and open!” 

“Why wasn’t eet?” demanded Blackie. 

“He would never have picked off a 
man like that from behind a _ wall!” 
Daisy sobbed. “It was almost—like an 
ambush—a trap! Oh. I wish—I do so 
wish I’d called out to him!” 
“Damn!” snarled Blackie. 
‘ad ‘e to follow us?” 


as 


“What right 


HE red-headed did not 
bother 
thought him dead. Had it looked 

like that? Well, so much the 
Daisy’s good words sang like a 
She was 


sheepman 


they 
sounded- 
better ! 
pean of old times in his brain. 
infatuated—she was not so alto 
gether infatuated ! But wait! He had 
still that French card sharp to deal with! 
Licking the thin trickle of blood out of 
the left corner of his mouth, Russ softly 
drew up to a crouch. Blackie’s preoccu 


not so 


pation with Daisy and her disquiet—that 
was his golden opportunity; and briefly 
the tall boy made his rush. Coming on 
them from behind the horses, which 
jimped and snorted as he shot by, he 
had the amazed gambler pinned by the 
arms in a jiffy. At the start of the 
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, Tanabe Boy 
To “Use His Head” 


Here is the game your boy needs—a game 
makes him think constructively 
game that fosters his inventive 
genius. And it’s fun, too 
you, too) for hours 


that 
t Dig man's 
and creative 
will amuse him (and 
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The Amerte an Model Bu ider ce 
cal parts used in modern engineering—spring-t 
nickel-plated steel girders, 
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re all male ai 


gears, pinions, pulleys. 





bolts, nuts, ete., with whic!) he cay build bridges, derricks, 
elevators, towers, aeroplanes, ferris w heels, printing presses, 
automvbiles, etc, Fathers—and Boys, too 


Write for handsome, illustrated free book, 
“The Story of Steel”, wh 
of new models and tells all 
cant Model Builder. 

Fight ae 50c up, at sporting goods, 


h shows dozng 
about the Amer 


— tuy, and department stores every where. 
Look for The American Mechanical Toy Co., 
this Mark 351 East First Street, Dayton, Ohio. 














F or Man or Boy 


there's no more appreciated gift than a 
Keen Kutter pocket knife. He'll find 
that the blades will always hold their 
edge and by the handles are riveted on 
to stay. 


KEEN KUT TER 


dealers are authorized to refund your money for any 
pocket knife or tool which does not come up to the 
standard. That's the Keen Kutter guarantee of more 
than forty-five years’ standing 

If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO.., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
























The famous Loftis **Pe: 

fection’’14K solid ‘gold mount- 
ing. The large illustration shows 
every detail of this exquisite 
design. Only the finest quality 
ure white Diamonds, perfect 

in cut and full of fiery bril- 
liancy, are use No. 66! 
rice $50, credit terms $15 
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You can fill your entire 
presents from our Cat- 
charned in one 
atalog today. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
The it Jewelers 

Dept. FSS7, 108 M. State Street, Chicago, Mi. 
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play to a volume Printe ‘ 
bridge Text. Excelent " Reading 
Circles, Clean type, han d-mads paper, 
numbered lines. Volumes 4x5 es. 
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tc per volume See it at your “book 
store or send for circular to 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Dept. G, 681 Fifth Ave., 


Publishers Everyman's Libr 


PATENTS 


Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Mazks, ete., sent 
Patents procured through Munn & “0. Fe ceive 
free notice in the Scientific American. 
MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. ¥- 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C- 
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peas 
the ominous swish of his onset 


orses, . 
h round from the shack wall 


Daisy swung 
with a muffled scream 


“It’s only me, you know,” Russ ex 


plained. 


“Oh! * sobbed the girl. She shuddered 
und gas sped with relief. “Oh! I'm so 
i B® 
glad !” : t 

Blackie struggled frantically A 

man—slender, almost slight 


mallish : , 
z was as smooth, as physically subtle, 


as wiry, as a mountain cat. Russ’s 
knotted muscles clamped him savagely. 
But in spite of eve rything, writhing si 
lently there in the dark, the deft Cana 
dian manas ged to whip a hand free 

In a hardly measuré ible fraction of a 
second after that the hand had a knife in 
it~, Blackie must have felt the quarters 
too close for six-shooter work. Be sides, 
a good, unexpected, un-American knife, 
lying snug under the armpit! 

UT Russ’s range senses, trained so 

arduously for so many years to meet 
the Montana unexpected by flood and 
field, forestalled Blackie’s lightninglike 
shift by instinctive short cuts. The gam 
bler’s knife launched into its descent, a 
dim gray meteor streak. Only, while 
the point of it was still some six inches 
off Russ’s stomach, the sheepman found 
Blackie’s wrist with his own long, wide 
open freckled fingers: and the imme 
morial Latin coup ended there in the air 

Blackie’s breath came in fierce gulps, 
and his lithe body surged; but no whis 
per of a word passed between the two 
i. Daisy, now also soundless before 
the grim hand-to-hand reality of battle, 
had fallen back half fainting against the 
log wall. Then, slowly, steadily in the ut- 
ter silence and dark, Russ began to lift 
and twist the wrist he held. Presently 
Blackie’s snug knife dropped with a lit 
tle ring to the ground. Yet the sheep 
man remorselessly continued to bend and 
twist the arm till something in it made 
a nasty snapping sound in the night. 

“God!” screamed Blackie. “Mercy!” 

Russ loosed his hold and the arm 
flapped helplessly down to the gambler’s 
side. 

“Now, are you 
Frenchy?’ inquired the cold 
“T'm waitin’ to go through you.” 

Blackie, convulsively trembling, had 
obviously no more fight in him for the 
moment. Nevertheless, Russ, with a side- 
wise lick at the blood on his cheek, went 
about his business in the spirit that 
leaves nothing to chance. He explored 
the gambler finickingly to the hat and 
boots. One belt gun, one pocket gun, and 
the picked-up knife was the result—a 
pretty fair and conclusive haul for a lit- 
tle man, the ex-cowboy figured, satisfied. 
Releasing the last vestiges of his clamp, 
he stepped back. “All right,” he re 
ported. “Now we can talk.” 


ready to stand still, 
redhead. 


HE backward step had brought him 
appreciably nearer to Daisy. and 
she, with a great renewed throb of feel- 
ing, humbly reached out and touched 


his arm. “Oh, my old friend, my old 
friend!” she choked “You are my old 
friend—to stick by me like this!” 


“You'd got tired elopin’, hadn't 
you?” he said. 

“I was so frightened—so frightened !” 

“Sure. Of course. It ain’t no joke—I 
know it—bein’ stark out alone in the 
world with a crook like that.” 

“But we were to be married!” she 
protested vehemently. “You're not doubt- 
ing that, Russ? The instant we got to 
Fort Benton !” 

“It was a lie. He couldn't do it.” 

“He couldn’t—he couldn’t! Why not?” 

“Because he’s got one wife, that I 
know of, already.” 

“Oh, oh!” wailed the girl. “Oh, Russ!” 

“A wild ranchman’s daughter, she was 
Over there in the Jackson Hole country, 
Where I used to work. The last I heard 
of her But never mind that.’ 

Daisy, desperately clinging to his arm, 
could only rackingly sob: “Oh. Russ. oh. 
Russ !” 

“Is that straight—you?" the sheepman 
whemphatically asked Blackie 

The gamble ‘r had to make a decisive 
effort before answering, and even then 
the quiver of pain was not wholly gone 
from his voice. “You ‘ave got me ain't 
you? I weell swear to anyt’ee ng you lak.’ 

“H'm,” says Russ. And then, still to 
Blackie: “I'm likely the only 
hereabouts that savvies that 


Daisy, 


person 
Jackson 


Hole matrimon y. But I reckon if I was 
along to town, and 
“round a little 

“They'd lynch 


to haze you back 
spring the story 
“No. no!” , 


. cried Daisy 
him!" 
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“Well.” pronounced Russ. “I've heard 
0 lots worse mistakes bein’ made than | 
that.” 


“No, no! He hasn’t hurt me! nx 
cept for following me over from Helena 
and lying to me—he hasn’t hurt me!” 


HE tall, red-headed sheepman unten 

sioned all over with a profound, in 
voluntary, soul-unpacking sigh, as when 
a diver, long submerged, returns to the 
surface. He gave himself a little time 
before huskily commenting: “That was 
you. Not him.” 

“But, oh, Russ! When I tell you 
when I bring myself to tell you 
be ashamed! Please 
Won't you, Russ?’ 

“Turnin’ a rat Itke that over to your 
pa and the boys—why, it’s my dooty! 
It’d be doin’ the best job for this coun 
try I ever done. Better’n stockin’ up m) 
band with any amount o’ thoroughbred 
merinos.” 

“Listen, Russ! 
You'll do that?” 

“Will I!” sounded the boy. 

“Take me home quick! If we could 
get back—before anybody knew! They 
mightn’t ever guess—I'd even tried—to 
run away—” 

“Climb on your mare,” he said. And 
then, turning to Blackie: “My 
down, so I reckon T’ll have to ride yours 
But I'll bring him back. Your play is to 
stick right here so I can see you safe on 
your way up the Benton road. Will I 
have to tie vou?” 

“Tie!” whispered Blackie. 
not walk to Fort Benton?” 

Russ debated. “I'll hang onto these 
guns and knives and things, of course, all 
right. But somebody might come along 
the road and heel you, and then you'd 
be sure to bushwhack me on the back 
trip. Yes,” he concluded, “I expect I 
better tie you up some.” 

Daisy was in the saddle by now 
Deftly the tall ex-puncher unslipped het 
hackamore rope—Blackie wore no hacka 
more on his horse. Then, very briefly, 
under an experienced range hitch or two, 
the little shivering gambler lay helpless 
on the ground, trussed like a calf. 

“Now TI reckon you'll stay,” reported 
Russ. He picked the bundle up and ear 
ried it inside the shack. “I'll be back in 
mebbe an hour or an hour and a half.” 


please let him go! 


Then think of me! 


hoss is 


“So I weell 


NE minute after that the two waiting 
horses had struck into a smart pace 
fortown. Russ, in his first mount of the 
Star O, was stabbed with a sudden melt 
ting thought of the crumpled brown 
form, sprawled there among the sage, 
which had so gallantly swung him out 
Poor Sammy! But no—it was simply 
not possible to be sad on such a night! 
How could you? When the world, in a 
twinkling, had turned so hearty, 
mal, so reasonable? Russ gave the auto 
matic sidewise lick to his cheek and hun 
grily sniffed the wind. Mysterious and 
soft the restless sense of the rain blew 
always nearer and nearer, sweet and vivi 
fying, yet with never an actual drop 
in the air. The red-headed sheepman 
thrilled at last under a queer idea It 
seemed to him that all his past varie 
gated twenty-nine vears of life had heen 
merely one unduly long, wasteful, vet 
somehow logical and just, prelude to this 
impromptu June night ride with Daisy 
Deneen along the Benton road. Well, 
well! And he riding a filthy little French 
eard sharp’s saddle and pony! What 
could anybody ever know of anything? 
Once he checked an instant to light a 
cigarette—his first real cigarette of the 
day. His heavy hat was thrust far hack 
on his head. and, in the sharp vivid flare 
of the match, cast doubly up out of his 
big cupped hands, the freckled brown 
face, the violet eves, the coppery fore 
lock, leaped intensely forth in the night 
“Why.” cried Daisy, “you're hurt!” 


so nor 


USS flipped away the mateh. “That?” 
he scoffed. “That little baby creas 
along the jaw? Ho. ho!” He pointed out 


ahead. “Took, Daisy. There’s the tow: 
lights. I bet you we make it all right.” 
The girl hegantocry again. “Oh, Russ! 


I feel so safe with you. I never knew 


friendship was like this—-before.” 


VON MOLTKE 

N a recent announcement we had or 

easion to refer to the Chief of Staff 
General von Moltke as a Christian Scien 
tist We learn, 
he, but a nephew of his, also a Count 
Helmuth von Moltke. who resides nent 
Breslau, in Silesia, who is the Christiar 
Scientist 


however, that it is no 
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Ie Spite of WARS and Higher Tariff 
You Can Still Get “Only from BASCH” 


GENUINE PERFECT-CUT 



















only the barest, smallest profit 
Amsterdam are closed down by the War; yet we continue our 
carat, in the face of rising prices on all sides! 
the most cherished of all gifts for Christmas ! 





A 


Send no Money « 


No Deposit! No References! 


Here's the 36 year tested, popular Basch Plan: 
Select any diamond, any one of the thousands of 
mountings we illustrate; we ship complete atour 
expense to your City; permit you to exam- 
ine, test, compare it in any way you wish: 


and absolutely do not obligate you to 
buy. You see first; then decide 
freely if you wish to purchase. 


We get all our business simply 
by showing our diamonds. 


Never a time like 
NOW to buy 
DIAMONDS 


During normal times, 
diamonds jumped 25% 
inl9I 3: 40% altogeth 

in past 2 years. Wit 
impo wrtations stopped, 
and c utting works closed 
down by the WAR, 
prices have already started 
to soar beyond any expe- 
riencein the past While our 
stock lasts we pledge ourselves 
to continue our old prices—but 
act quickly to avoid disappointment 


Comparison proves our 
values: . Minimum costs and 


minimum business 
expensescombined with minimum 
profits enable us to establish this 
standard low price $97.50 per 
carat~a price by whichyou must 
now judge all diamond values! 



























the most perfect, sweetest ty: 


De luxe Diar 
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14D115 
10K. Solid Gold Tie Clasp, 
Dia. in star setting, $1.00 









araving tree; 
ncludes free 
4 cry to any address 
Absolute salistactior 
guaranteed or mor 
romntly cefund 


“Collier’s” 





—and here’s the Reason: We import direct, saving you the waste of needless middlemen and 


the nation- wide volume of our sales makes it possible for us to add 
Diamond imports have now almost ceased; the cutting works of Antwerp and 
old before-the-war import price, $97.50 per 
Here's a life-time opportunity for diamond investment, for selecting 


MONEY BACK 


—a written certificate, issued with he fall diamond; 
contracts to pay you back ] 


“Heart’s Desire” painted by 
Stanlaws America’s greatest Arrtist; shows 
of American 
Girl; portrays her desire for love and a Dia- 
mond. Reproducedin 9colorson pany be tog 
ond Rook (Free) see be 


BASCH gy all SOLITAIRE DIAMOND” RINGS, 


Complete, 


sc. Dia., 
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Basch Legal 






GUARANTEE 






the full purchase 
price, IN CASH, less 10% at anytime 
within one year that you desire to cash-in 
your diamond investment for any rea- 
son; permits you to exchange your 
diamond at full price paid at 
anytime! Certifies the carat 
weight, quality and value of 
every diamond, as legal 
proof of fullest value! Don't 
buy a diamond without 
al these, protective fea- 
tures. “‘See that your 
diamond is Basch Guar- 


anteed. 


CAUTION! 
Buy Diamonds 
by Carat Weight 


A price “‘by the piece” 
does not allow comparison 
of value. While all deal- 
ers buy diamonds by the 
carat, very, very few sell by 
the carat! Basch is the first 
© and foremost nationally ¢ mewn 
house to quote and advertise diamo 
by carat weight and ata fned 
Penrhyn rice per carat! This important 
mere of the Basch Plan alone 
justifies your reposing the fullest 
confidence in us 
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14D116 
10K Solid ( 20la 
Cuff Links, 2 dia 
$1.75 pair 


10K Solid” 
Gold Watch 


Separate Ex- | 
tension Brace- 
let and Chate- 
laine Pin 
This watch has Hamp- 
den 400 size full jew- 
eled nicke! movement ; 
the case is 10K 
solid gold; *Sky- 
light’ dial, white or 
old; the bracelet 
fastens to watch 
with safety catch; 
watch may be worn 
with chatelaine pin 
or on bracelet, or 
on chain. Complete 
in silk lined gilt case, 


£*15= 
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DE LUXE 

1915 Pbition BASCH FREE! 
DIAMOND BOOK ° 
Costliest, most complete book on diamonds ever pub- 
lished. ‘Contains information by recogniz experts, 
most necessary to buy Diamonds intelligently T hous 
ands of illustrations, styles, suggestions. Full line ot 
Diamonds, Watches, ey a Standard makes at 
factory prices—startlingly low by comparison. Abso- 
lutely FREE —write for it NOW! 


L. Basch & Co. sitesi 


ranted 
GUARANTEE 






Let us refer you to them—to the Union Bank of Chicago (Capital and 


—all satished. 
* from BASCH surplus $600,000.00)—to the National Jewelers Board of Trade; to Dun & Bradstreet (¥ 
‘as Commercial Agencies; to tens of thousands of satished patrons in almost every Village and City in America ba 





| FREE "'4M9%° COUPON | 
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Please mail me absolutely Free your 
De Luxe Diamond Book without obli- 


gating me 





Name sucasqentes ot 


Address 


Mail to 


L. BASCH & CO., Dept. X225 
State and Quincy Sts., Chicago, IIL 
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That Grew 
Straight in 
ucator 


Shoes 





Parents: Rescue 
Your Children’s Feet 


Save them from the torture you have experienced 

from ever growing corns, bunions, ingrowing 
nails, callouses, fallen arch, ete, Do this by kee; 
ing their feet out of narrow, fancy” ; which, 
by bending the bones, cause such foot miseries. 


Instead — put them into roomy, good-looking 
Educator Shoes, which let the feet grow as they 
should—bend no bones-—-create no corns, bunions, 
etc. Built scientifically in the shape of a natural 
foot —plenty of toe space —no extra locseness. 


Easy to wear, hard to wear out. Made for 
men, women, children, $!.35 up to $5.50. 
But—if EDUCATOR isn't branded on the 


le you haven't a genuine, orthopaedica!ly cor- 


rect, Rice & Hutchins Educator. 


Does your dealer keep Educators? Ask him. 
And write us today for interesting Free Book by fa- 
mous specialist, “Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet. 


Fb Rice & Hutchins 


UCATOR 
— jy HOE Ge 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 









“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 


“ Comfortable As 
An Old Shoe, Yet 
Proud to Pass 
a Mirror’’ 


Educator 
for boys 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
W orld’s Shoemakers For The Whole Family 
16 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U. S. A. 




















No Trouble to Make 


Delicious home-made 
syrup with— 


MAPLEINE 


Simply dissolve cane in 
boiling water and add Mapleine 
to flavor. 


sugar 


It saves half the 
cost of high 





| trip 


| dent of the Springs, 





priced syrup and 
tastes fine. 
l-oz. bottle 20c, 
2-oz. 35c. 

Get it from your 
grocer or write 
CRESCENT MFG. CO. 
Dept. E9 
Seattle, Wn. 
Send 2c stamp for Recipe Book 
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Buchstein’ 5 Vulcanized 
Fiber which is soothing to 


I . b your stump, cool 
neat, light, walls 







Guaranteed 5 Years 








not mucl 
yee ' 
Sold on easy payments ro good people thic ke 
1 
than a silver 


dollar, strong 


A. Buchstein Co., 113 6b & Se. Minneapolis, Mtn 


Pri c nt Yo LO ne unr * r,a&c. P vn 


$5, Larger$1s, Rotary $60. Save money. Print 
ing for othe rs, All easy, rulessent. W rite facto- 
‘ ry for press cate ath, TYPE, cards, paper, 
EXCELSIOR pamaplen, &c, THE PRESS CO. Meriden, Conn. | 
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| It is an unbelievable railroad—the Crip 
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Colorado Springs ia ‘Cripple Creek 


Concluded from page 17 


did not have them. Instead, he con 
structed a tunnel which runs up the 
mountainside behind the house and takes 
care of the smoke, emitting it at an un 
seen point far above. 


Architecture and the Works of God 
EANWHILE the General 
Santa Claus to Colorado Springs 

giving her parks and boulevards. Oneday, 
while riding on his place, he was thrown 
from his horse and a vertebra was frac 
tured, with the result that he was perma 
nently prostrated. After that he lay for 
some time like a wounded eagle in his 
evrie, his mind as activeas ever. He was 
still living, in 1907, when the time for the 
annual reunion of his old regiment came 
around. Unable to go East, he invited 
the remaining veterans to come to him 
by special train as his guests. So they 
came—the remnants of that old cavalry 
regiment, and passed in review, for the 
last time, before their colonel. 

In its mountain setting, with the pink 
sandstone cliffs rising abruptly behind it, 
this castle of the General’s is one of the 
most dramatic homes I have ever seen. 
There is a sort of superb austerity about 
it which makes it very different from the 
large homes at Broadmoor, at the other 
side of Colorado Springs. 

Among the latter the house of houses 


plaved 


is “El Pomar,”’ thé residence of the 
late Ashton H. Potter. I do not know 
a house in the United States which fits 


its setting better than this one, or 
which is a more perfect thing from every 
point of view. It is a one-story building 
of Spanish architecture—a style which, 
to my mind, fits better than any other 
the sort of landscape in which plains and 
mountains meet. 

Architecture cannot compete with the 
Rocky Mountains; the best thing it can do 
is to submit to them: to blend itself into 
the picture as unostentatiously as possi 
ble. And that is what “El Pomar” 


Up and Up and Up 


NE day, 


does. 


during our stay at Colorado 
Springs, we were invited to take a 
to Cripple Creek. We accepted. 
Driving to the station, a friend, a resi 
pointed out to me a 
little clay hillock beside the road. 

“That,” he said, “is what we call Mount 
Washington.” 

“IT don’t 
marked. 

“Well,” he explained, “the top of that 
little hump has an elevation of about 
6,300 feet, which is exactly the height of 
Mount Washington. You see, our moun 
tains out here begin where yours in the 
East leave off.” 

Presently, on the little train bound for 
Cripple Creek, the fact was further dem- 
onstrated. I had never imagined that 
anything than a cog road could 
ascend a grade so steep. All the way the 
grade persisted. I have never seen such 
a railroad, either for for 
sinuosity. The train crawls slowly along 


see the resemblance,” I re- 


less 


steepness or 


ledges cut into the mountainsides, now 
burrowing through an obstruction, now 


creeping from one mountain to another on 
a spider’s-web bridgeofthe most shocking 
height, below which a wild torrent dashes 
through a rocky cafion; now slipping out 
upon a sky-high terrace commanding a 
view of hundreds of square miles of 
plains, now winding its way gingerly 
about a dizzy cliff which seems to lean 
out over chasms, into which looks 
with a kind of admiring terror; now com 
ing out upon the other and reveal 


one 


side, 


|} ing the main chain of the Rockies a 
| hundred miles to the westward, glitter 


with eternal ice and snow 


ple Creek Short Line. It travels fifty 
miles to make what, in a straight line, 
would be eighteen. If there is, on the 
entire system, a hundred yards of track 
without a turn, I did not see the place. 
| We were always turning; always turning 
upward. We would go into a tunnel and 


presently emerge at a point which seemed 
to be directly above the place where we 
had entered: and at times our windings, 
doublings back, our writhings. were 
conducted in so limited an area that I 
hegan to fear our train would get tied in 
a knot and be unable to proceed. 


The Gold Camp 
RIPPLE CREEK is not only 
timber line: 


above the 
it is above the cat line. I 





mean this literally. Domestic cats can 

not live there. And even I was affected 
4444 htt, 
gy YGIAW 











by the altitude. I had a headache; my 
breath was short, and upon the least ex 
ertion my heart did flip-flops. Therefore 
I did not circulate about the town except 
ing within a radius of a few blocks of the 
station. That, however, was enough. 
After walking up the main street a lit 
tle way, I turned off into a side street 
lined with flimsy buildings, half of them 


tumble-down and abandoned. Turning 
into another street, I came upon a long 
row of tiny one-story houses, crowded 
close together in a block. Some of them 
were empty, but others showed signs of 
being occupied. And instead of a num- 
ber, the door of each one bore a name: 
“Clara.” “Louise,” “Lina,” and so on 


down the block. For a time there was 
not a soul in sight I walked slowly 
down that line of box-stall houses. Then, 
far ahead, I saw a woman come out of 
a doorway. She wore a loose pink wrap 
per and carried a pitcher in her hand. I 


as 





watched her cross the street and go into | 


a dingy building. Then the street was 
empty again. I walked on slowly. As 
I passed one doorway it opened suddenly 
and a man came out—a shabby man with 
a drooping mustache. He did not look at 
me as he passed. The window shade of 
the crib from which he had come went 
up as I moved by. I looked at the win 
dow, and as I did so, the curtains parted 
and the face of a negress was pressed 
against the pane, grinning at me with a 
knowing, sickening grin. I 
From another window a white woman with 
very black hair and eyes, and cheeks of a 
light orchid shade, showed her gold teeth 
in a mirthless, automatic smile, and added 
the allurement of an ice-cold wink. 

The door of the crib at the corner stood 
open, and just before I reached it a 
woman stepped out and surveyed me 


Unforgetable 

YHE wore a white linen skirt and a 
J middy blouse, attire grotesquely juve- 
nile for a woman of her vears. Her hair, of 
which she had but a moderate amount, 
light brown and stringy, and she 
wore gold-rimmed spectacles. She 
not look depraved, but, upon the con 
trary, resembled a highly respectable, if 
homely, German cook I once employed. 

As I passed her window I glanced at 
it, and saw hanging there on brass 
chains a glass sign, across which, in gold 
letters, was the title: “Madam Leo.” 

“Madam Leo,” she said to me, nodding 
and pointing at her chest. “That’s me. 
Leo, the lion, eh?” And laughed 
foolishly. I paused and made some casu- 
al inquiry concerning her prosperity. 

“Things is dull now in Cripple Creek,” 

she said. “There ain’t much business any 
more. I wish they'd start a white man’s 
elub or a dance hall the street. 
Then Cripple Creek would be booming.” 


passed on. 


was 


she 


across 


I think I remarked, in reply, that 
things did lock rather dull. In the mean 
time I glanced in at her little room. 
There was a chair or two, a cheap oak 
dresser, and an iron bed. The room 
looked neat. “Ain’t I got a nice clean 
place?” suggested Madam Leo. Then, as 
I assented she pointed to a calendar 
which hung upon the wall. At the top 


of the calendar was a colored print from 
some French painting, showing Cupid 


kissing a filmily draped Psyche. 
“That’s me,” said Madam Leo. 

me when I was a young girl!” 

she loosed her silly, noisy laugh. 
I started to move on. 


“That's 


did 


} 
} 





Again | 


| 


| 


“Where are you from?” she asked. 

“T came up from Colorado Springs,” I 
said. 

“Well.” she returned, “when you go | 
hack send some nice boys up here. Tell 
them to see Madam Leo. Tell them a 
middle-aged woman with spectacles. I’m 
known here. I been here four years. Oh, 


things ain't so bad. I manage to make 
two or three dollars a day.” 

As I passed to leeward of her on the 
narrow walk I got the smell of a strong, 
brutal perfume. 


“Have you got to be going?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I answered. “I must go to the 
train.” 

“Well, then—so long,” she said. 

“So long.” 

“Don’t forget Madam Leo,” she admon 
ished, giving utterance again to her stri 
dent, feeble-minded laugh. 


“T won't,” I promised. 
And I never, never shall, 
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The by Vr. Street 
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Even warmth in 
all rooms 
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You can have one temperature 
all over your home, or other 
building, from the time you start 
the heating in the Fall until fire 
goes out in Spring, and without 
once going to cellar to regulate 
boiler dampers, when they are 
automatically controlled by the 


ip at REGITHERM 


It prevents over-heating, under-heat- 
ing, fuel waste and sudden changes in 


room temperatures. Whether the 
weather is mild or severe the REGITHERM 
keeps the rooms at 70 degrees, without watch- 
ing or hand regulation. 
It is entirely self-acting 
and self-contained—no 
clockwork, electric 
batteries, or com- 
pressed air. Never 
wears out or requires 
replenishing. Purchase 
price is reasonable— 
fuel savings soon pay 
for it. 


EASY TO PUT ON OLD HEATERS 


Free booklet “New Heating Aids’’ fully 
describes the REGITHERM. It also tells 
about the SYLPHON PACKLESS Radiator 
Valve (never leaks); SYLPHON Steam and 
Water Regulators for boilers or tank heaters 
(all metal, no diaphragms); also the NOR- 
WALL Radiator Air Valve and other valuable 
things for radiator heating. We invite your 
inquiry; no obligation to buy. 











FACTORY WORK: For varnishing, drying, 
painting, cooling (any degree, 50 to 250 
REGITHERM saves labor and insures best 
work (send for special catalog, free. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (}OMPANY 


Write Dept. K CHICAGO 
Maker of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


SPS SSSoOSSs 
A Good Smoke 


when you light your Wellington. The well takes J 
the saliva and keeps the bow! moisture-free. 
tobacco burns clear down to the last grain. 
have no trouble keeping 











i yar 


clean. The principle is right, even to the mouthpiece 

of solid rubber with its scientific construction to protect 

thetongue. Guaranteed against burning 

through or cracking. “ try a 

Wellington. You'll like it. 

ee 35c, 50c and up. 
At good dealers’. 





William Demuth 
& Company 
New York 

















Peninsular & Oriental S. N. 
Co. Frequent Sailings, 
India, China, Philippines, 
Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand. Winter Toursin 
India. Round World Tours. 


For full information apply 


CUNARD LINE, 21-24 State Street, New York 








MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
Washington, D. €., New York City, Chicago, Il. 
Established over half a ee entury. Roo klet Free. 





| PROTECTIVE PATENTS Procared Promplly 2 


at 


es & nena, 285-288 Southern Building, Washington, D- 
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of one running, as the deep 
s 1e toes indicated. 
iaeeiate che tracks terminated; others, 
softer. joined them, two sets converging 
from left and right. There was a con 
fused pateh, trailing off to the west: 
then this became indistinct, and was 
finally lost upon the hard ground out 


side the group. 


the trac ks 


OR perhaps a minute or more we ran 
| ype eae from tree to tree and from 


push to bush, seare hing like hounds for 
a scent, and fe: arful of what we might 
find. We found nothing, and fully in the 
moonlight we stood, facing one another. 
The night was profound!) still. 

Nayland Smith stepped back into the 
shadows and began slowly to turn his 
head from left to right, taking in the 
entire visible expanse of the Common. 
Toward a point where the road bisected 
it he stared intently. Then, with a bound, 
he set off! “Come on, Petrie!” he cried. 
“There they are!” 

Vaulting a railing, he went away over 
a field like a madman. Recovering from 
the shock of surprise, I followed him, 
but he was well ahead of me, and mak 
ing for some vaguely seen object moy ing 
against the lights of the roadway. 

Another railing was vaulted, and the 
rner of a second triangular grass patch 
crossed at a hot sprint. We were twenty 
yards from the road when the sound of 
a starting motor broke the silence. We 
gained the graveled footpath only to see 
the tail light of the car dwindling to the 
north! Smith leaned dizzily against a tree. 

“Bitham is in that ear!” he gasped. 
“Just God! are we to stand here and 
see him taken away to—” 


If. beat his fist upon the tree in a sort 
H of tragic despair. The nearest cab 
rank was no great distance away, but, 
excluding the possibility of no cab being 
there, it might for all practical pur 
poses as well have been a mile off. 

The beat of the retreating motor was 
searcely audible; the lights might but 
just be distinguished. Then, coming in 
an opposite direction, appeared the head 
lamp of another car, of a car that raced 
nearer and nearer to us, so that within 
a few seconds of its first appearance, we 
found ourselves bathed in the beam of 
its headlights. Smith bounded out into 
the road and stood a weird silhouette 
with upraised arms full in its course! 

The brakes were applied hurriedly. It 
was a big limousine, and its driver 
swerved perilously in avoiding Smith 
and nearly ran into me. But, the breath- 
less moment past, the car was pulled up, 
head on, to the railings: and a man in 
evening clothes was demanding excitedly 
what had happened. Smith, a hatless 
disheveled figure, stepped up to the door 

“My name is Nayland Smith,” he said 
rapidly—“Burmese Commissioner.” He 
snatched a letter from his pocket and 
thrust it into the hands of the bewildered 
man. “Read that It is signed by an 
other commissioner-—the Commissioner 
of Police.” 

With amazement written all over him, 
the other obeyed 

“You see,” continued my friend tersely 
—‘it is carte blanche. IT wish to com 
mandeer your car, sir, on a matter of 
life and death!” 

The other returned the letter 

“Allow me to offer it!” he said de 
seending. “My man will take your 
orders. I can finish my journey by cab. 
I am—” 

But Smith did not wait to learn who 
he might be. 

“Quick!” he cried to the stupefied 
chauffeur “You passed a car a minute 
ago—yonder. Can you overtake it 

“I can try, sir, if I don’t lose her 
track.” 

Smith leaped in, pulling me after him. 

“Do it!” he snapped. “There are no 
speed limits for me. Thanks! Good 
night, sir!” 


WE were off! The car swung around 
and the 


chase commenced 

One last glimpse I had of the man we 
had dispossessed, standing alone by the 
roadside, and at ever increasing speed 
we leaped away in the track of Eltham’s 
captors, 

Smith was too highly excited for ordi- 
hary conversation. but he threw out 
Short, staccato remarks. 

“Il have followed Fu-Manchu from 
Hongkong,” he jerked “Lost him at 
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Suez He got here a boat ahead of me. 
Kitham has been corresponding with 
some mandarin up country. Knew that. 
Came straight to you. Only got in this 
evening. He—Fu-Manchu—has been sent 
here to get Eltham. My God! and he 
has him! He will question him! The 
interior of China—a seething pot, Petrie! 
They had to stop the leakage of infor 
mation. He is here for that.” 

The car pulled up with a jerk that 
pitched me out of my seat, and the 
chauffeur leaped to the road and ran 
ahead. Smith was out in a trice, as the 
min, who had run up to a constable, 


came racing back. . 
Btg-es ¢ in, Sir—jump in!” he cried, his . 


eyes bright with the lust of the chase, 
“they are making for Battersea!” 
And we were off again. 


HROUGH theempty streets we roared 
on. <A place of gasometers and deso- 
late, waste lots slipped behind and we 
were in a narrow way where gates of 
yards and a few lowly houses faced upon 
a prospect of high, blank wall. 
“Thames on our right” said Smith 
peering ahead. “His rat hole is by the 
river as usual. Hi!” he grabbed up the 
speaking tube—‘Stop! Stop!” 
The limousine swung into the narrow 
sidewalk and pulled up close by a yard 


gate I, too, had seen our quarry—a 
long, low-bodied car, showing no inside 
lights. It had turned the next corner 


where a street light shone greenly not 
a hundred vards ahead 

Smith leaped out and I followed him 

“That must be a cul-de-sac,” he said 
and turned to the eager-eyed chauffeur. 
“Run back to that last turning,” he 
ordered, “and wait there out of sight. 
Bring the car up when you hear a police 
whistle.” 

The man looked disappointed, but did 
not question the order. As he began to 
back away, Smith grasped me by the 
arm and drew me forward 

“We must get to that corner,” he said, 
“and see where the car stands without 
showing ourselves.” 


| SUPPOSE we were not more than a 
dozen paces from the lamp when we 
heard the thudding of the motor. The 
car was backing out! 

It was a desperate moment, for it 
seemed that we could not fail to be dis 
covered Naviand Smith began to look 
about him/feverishly, for a hiding place 
a quest Which I seconded with equal 
anxiety. And Fate was kind to us 
doubiy kind as later events revealed. A 
wooden gate broke the expanse of wall 
hard by upon the right, and, as the result 
of some recent accident, a ragged gap 
had been torn in the panels close to the 
top The chain of the padlock hung 
loosely: and in a second Smith was up 
with his foot in this as in a stirrup. He 
threw his arm over the top and drew 
himself upright A second later he was 
astride the broken gate 


“Up you come, Petrie!” he said, and | 


reached down his hand to aid me 


I got my foot into the loop of chain, | 


grasped at a projection in the gatepost, 
and found myself up 

“There is a crossbar on this side to 
stand on,” said Smith 

He climbed over and vanished in the 
darkness I was still astride of the 
broken gate when the car turned the cor 
ner slowly, for there was scanty room; 
but I was standing upon the bar on the 
inside and had my head below the gap 
ere the driver could possibly have 


seen me 
“Stay where you are until he passes,” 
hissed my companion below. “There is 


a row of kegs under you.” 


HE sound of the motor passing out 
side grew loud-—louder—then begar 
to die away. I felt about with my left 
foot, discerned the top of a keg. and 
dropped, panting, beside Smith 
“Phew!” I said—“that was a close 
thing! Smith—how do we know—’ 
“That we have followed the right car?” 
he interrupted ‘Ask yourself the ques 
tion: what would any ordinary man be 
doing motoring in a place like this at 
two o'clock in the morning?” 
“You are rignt, Smith.” I agreed 
“Shall we get out again?” 
“Not yet I have an idea. Look 
vonder.” 
He grasped my arm, turning me in the 


desired direction 
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Beyond a great expanse of unbroken much alike—very much alike from Char 
darkness a ray of moonlight slanted into ing Cross to Pagoda Road.” 


the place wherein we stood, spilling its He rested his hand on my shoulder | 
cold radiance upon rows of kegs. for a moment; I am ashamed to confess | 
“That’s another door,” continued my that I was trembling; then, clenching my 





friend—I now began dimly to perceive teeth with that mechanical physical ef- | 
him beside me. “If my calculations fort which often accompanies a mental | 
are not entirely wrong, it opens on a one, I swallowed the bitter draft of 
wharf gate—” Nayland Smith’s philosophy. He was 
raising himself, to peer, cautiously, over 

AS siren hooted dismally, ap- the top of the door. I did likewise. 
parently from quite close at hand. The window from which the girl had 
“I'm right!” snapped Smith. “That looked was nearly on a level with our 
turning leads down to the gate. Come eyes, and as I raised my head above 
on, Petrie!” the woodwork, I quite distinctly saw her 
He directed the light of the electric go out of the room. The door, as she 
torch upon a narrow path through the opened it, admitted a dull light against 
ranks of casks, and led the way to the which her figure showed silhouetted for 
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farther door. A good two feet of moon- a moment. Then the door was reclosed. ms 

light showed along the top. I heard “We must risk the other windows,” 3-in-One \ 

Smith straining, then: ; rapped Smith. in a corner of your kit and \ 
“These kegs are all loaded with be : never put a tool away without 

grease!” he said—“and I want to recon- EFORE I had grasped the nature of using this great preserver on it. 

noiter over that door.’ his plan he was over and had dropped Best oil, too, for use on oil stones 






“T am leaning on a crate which seems almost noiselessly upon some casks out 
easy to move,” I reported. “Yes, it’s side. Again I followed his lead. 
empty. Lend a hand.” “You are not going to attempt any- 


to ‘‘edge’’ small cutting tools. 
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supreme J shoes — lane outside. sense! Is there time to summon as- 
; P It terminated as Smith had foreseen sistance?” 

at a wharf gate some six feet to the I shuddered. This had been in my 
tion for Quality and Satisfac- }| right of our post. Piled up in the lane’ mind, certainly, but so expressed it was 
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Booklet showing “Styles of 3 | could hear the tide lapping upon the without some noise, got a third on top. 
the Times” free on request - | wharf, could feel the chill from the river Smith mounted. 
: and hear the vague noises which, night He swung thence into the darkened 
The meme Ps Co. | nor day, never cease upon the great com- room. I followed and was in close upon 
EE a = 5 = mercial waterway. his heels. 
- “Down!” whispered Smith. “Make no There are things that one seeks to 
noise! I suspected it. They heard the forget, but it is my lot often to re- 
ear following!” member the sound which at that mo- 


I obeyed, clutching at him for support; ment literally struck me rigid with hor- 
for I was suddenly dizzy, and my heart ror. Yet it was only a groan; but, merci 








was leaping wildly—furiously. ful God! I pray that it may never be 
“You saw her?” he whispered. my lot to listen to such a groan again. » | 

Smith drew a sibilant breath. c 

| CYAW her! yes, I had seen her! And “It’s Eltham!” he whispered hoarsely | P | 
J my poor dream world was toppling “they're torturing oint your penc S 
about me, its cities — and its = “No, no!” screamed a woman’s voice with this - the Stewart 
|} ness dust. Peering from the window, —a voice that thrilled me anew, but with . =< $ 
her great eyes wondrous in the moon- another emotion “Not that, not Junior. Its cobalt alloy steel cut 
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light and her red lips parted, hair gleam I distinctly heard the sound of a blow. | 
ing like burnished foant and her anxious Followed a sort of vague scuffling. A 
gaze set upon the corner of the lane door somewhere at the back of the house 
was Kairamanéh... Karamanéh whom we. opened—and shut again. Some one was | 
| 



























had once rescued from the house of this coming along the passage toward us! 


. e | fiendish Chinese doctor ; Karamané¢h who “Stand back!” Smith’s voice was low, 
ay l lar S had been our ally: in fruitless quest of but perfectly steady. “Leave it to me!” 


whom—I realized. when too late, how 































at Home—the Cost Is Trifling empty my life was become—I had wasted EARER came the footsteps and | 
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of a handsome Burrowes Table. You can play sessed ; Karamanth | a sobs. The door opened, admitting again 

on the Table while paying for it. No 3 Poot old I etrie, murmured Smith the faint light and kAramanéh came in. 

special room is needed. Burrowes I knew, but tT hadn't the heart Ie The place was quite unfurnished, offer 
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pore aamaal 


had 


one 


about 
clapped 
A stifled gasp she uttered, 
into the 
letrie,” 


his arm 
hand 


Smith 


threshold ere 
and 


the girl’s waist 
to her mouth. 
and he lifted her 

“Shut the door, 


room. 
he directed. 


STEPPED forward and closed the door 

A faint perfume stole to my nostrils 
a vague, elusive breath of the East, remi 
niscent of strange days that now seemed 
to belong to a remote past. Karamanéh ! 

“In my breast pocket,” rapped Smith; 
“the light.” I bent over the girl as he held 
her. She was quite still, but I could have 
wished that I had had more certain mas 
tery of myself. I took the torch from 
gmith's pocket and, mechanically, di 
rected it upon the captive. 

She was dressed very plainly, wear 
ing a simple blue skirt and white blouse. 
It was easy to divine that it was she 
whom Eltham had mistaken for a French 
maid. A brooch with rubies was 
pinned at the point where the blouse 
opened, gleaming fierily and harshly 
against the soft skin. Her face was pale 
and her eyes wide with fear. 

“There is some cord in my right hand 
pocket,” said Smith; “I came provided. 
Tie her wrists.” 

I obeyed him silently. The girl offered 
no resistance, but I think I never essayed 
a less congenial task than that of bind 
ing her white wrists. The jeweled fin 
gers lay juite listlessly in my own. 
~ Make a good job of it!” rapped Smith 
significantly. A flush rose to my cheeks, 
for I knew well enough what he meant. 

“She is fastened,” I said and I turned 
the ray of the torch upon her again. 

Smith removed his hand from her 
mouth but did not relax his grip of her. 
She looked up at me with eyes in which 
I could have sworn there was no recog- 
nition. But a flush momentarily swept 
over her face, and left it pale again. 

“We shall have to—gag her—’” 

“Smith, I can’t do it!” 


set 


HE girl’s eves filled with tears and 
she looked up at my compenion piti 
fully. “Please don't be cruel to me.” she 
whispered with that soft accent which 
always played havoc with my composure. 
“Everyone—everyone—is cruel to me. I 
will promise—indeed I will swear to be 
quiet. Oh, believe me, if you can save 
him, I will do nothing to hinder you.” 
Her beautiful head dropped. “Have some 
pity for me as well.” 
“Karamanth,” I said. “We would have 
believed you once. We cannot now.” 
She started violently. 
“You know my name! 


Her voice was 


barely audible. “Yet I have never seen 
you in my life—" 
“See if the door locks,” interrupted 


Smith harshly. 

Dazed by the apparent sincerity in the 
voice of our lovely captive—vacant from 
wonder of it all—I opened the door, felt 
for and found a key. 

We left KAramanéh crouching against 
the wall. From beneath a door on the left, 
and near the end, a brighter light shone. 
Beyond that again was another door. A 
voice was speaking in the lighted room, 
yet I could have sworn that KAramanéh 
had come, not from there but from the 
room beyond—from the far end of the 
passage. 


UT the voice—who, having once heard 
it, could ever mistake that singular 
voice, alternately guttural and sibilant! 
Dr. Fu-Manchu was speaking! 
“I have asked you,” came with ever- 


Increasing clearness (Smith had begun 


to turn the knob) “to reveal to me the 
hame of your correspondent in Nan 
Yang. I have suggested that he may be 


the Mandarin Yen-Sun-Yat, but you have 
declined to confirm me. Yet I know” 
(Smith had the door open a good three 
Inches and was peering in) “that some 
official, some high official is a traitor. 
Am I to resort again to the question to 
learn his name?” 


Ice seemed to enter my veins at the 
unseen inquisitor’s intonation of the 
Words “the question.” This was the 
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twentieth 
dumnable room 

Smith threw the door open. 

Through a of haze, born mostly 
of horror, but not entirely, I saw Eltham, 
stripped to the waist and tied with his 
arms upstretched to a rafter in the an 
cient ceiling. A Chinaman who wore a 
slop-shop blue suit and who held an open 
knife in his hand him. 
Eltham was ghastly white. The appear 
ance of his chest puzzled me momentari 
ly, then I realized that a sort of tourni 


century; yet there, in that 


sort 


stood beside 


quet of wire netting was screwed so 
tightly about him that the flesh swelled 
out in knobs through the mesh. There 


was blood 
“God in 

frenziedly 

on him. 


’ 


heaven!” screamed Smith 
“they have the wire jacket 
Shoot down that damned China 


man, Petrie! Shoot! Shoot!” 
ITHELY as a cat the man with the 
4 knife leaped around—but I raised 


the pistol, and deliberately—with a cool 
deliberation that came to me suddenly— 
shot him through the head. I saw his 
oblique eyes turn up to the whites; I 
saw the mark squarely between his 
brows; and with no word nor cry he 
sank to his knees and toppled forward 
with one yellow hand beneath him and 
one outstretched, clutching—clutching— 
convulsively. His pigtail came unfastened 
and began to uncoil slowly like a snake. 

I took up the bloody knife from the 
floor and cut Eltham’s lashings. He 
sank into my arms. 

“Praise God,” he 


murmured weakly. 


“He is more merciful to me than per 
haps I deserve. Unserew ... the jacket, 
Petrie ... 1 think I was very near 
to... weakening. Praise the good God, 


oc » SOCCHUES. . 1.” 


who... gave me 


I got the screw of the accursed thing 


removing the 
Eltham— 
I laid him 


loosened, but the act of 
jacket was too agonizing for 
man of iron though he was. 
swooning on the floor. 

“Where is Fu-Manchu?”’ 

Nayland Smith from just within the 
door, threw out the query in a tone of 
stark amaze. 


The room was innocent of furniture, | 


save for heaps of rubbish on the floor, 
and a tin oil lamp hung on the wall. The 
dead Chinaman lay close beside Smith. 
There was no second door, the one win- 
dow was barred and from this room we 
hed heard the voice, the unmistakable, 
unforgetable voice of Dr. Fu-Manchu 
But Dr. Fu-Manchu was not there! 


EITHER of us could accept the fact 
for a moment: we stood there, look- 
ing from the dead man to the tortured 
man who only swooned, in a state of 
helpless incredulity. Then the explana 
tion flashed upon us both, and with a 
ery of rage Smith leaped along the pas- 
sage to the door. It was wide 
open. Istood at his elbow when he swept 
its emptiness with the pocket lamp. 
There was a speaking tube fixed be 
tween the two rooms! 
Smith literally ground his teeth. 


second 





| 
| 
| 
| 


“Yet, VPetrie,” he said, “we have 
learned something. Fu-Manchu had evi 
dently promised Eltham his life if he 
would divulge the name of his corre- | 


He meant to keep his word; 


” 


spondent. 
it is a sidelight on his character. 

“How so?” 

“Eltham has never seen Dr. Fu-Man- 
chu, but Eltham knows certain parts of 
China better than you know the Strand. 
Probably. if he saw Fu-Manchu, he 
would recognize him for whom he really 
is, and ‘this, it seems, the Doctor is anx- 
ious to avoid.” 


W E ran back to where we had left 
/ Karamanéth. The room was empty! 
“Defeated, Petrie!” said Smith bitter- 
ly. “The Yellow Devil is loosed on 
London again!’ He leaned from the 
window and the skirl of a police whistle 
split the stillness of the night. 
The nert story of Fu-Manchu will ap- 
pear in an early number of COLLIER’s 
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29% More Hups Driven Thecus 
the Winter Months 
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It is handsome, graceful, finely finished out- 
side ; and luxuriously equipped within. 
The Hupmobile top absolutely lacks the noise 

and rattle usually found in enclosed bodies. 
The doors are wide and roomy, of standard 
limousine dimensions. Windows are made 
of the highest grade coach glass. 
The tops are built for the Hupmobile in our 
own shops and conform so perfectly with 
1915 that the effect i 
that of the costliest limousine. And when 
the winter season is over, the ton is easily 


the beautiful lines 


removed and the regular summer equip- 


ment quickly attached to the car. 
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ness men who contemplate entering South and Central 


American markets, Leslie’s has inaugurated an Export Promo- 


tion Bureau. 
Dr. W. E. 


investigated foreign trade conditions for American capitalists. 
He is prepared to answer any inquiries regarding export trade; 
and this service is rendered entirely without charge to Leslie’s 


readers. 


To furnish exact, even technical information to those interested 


in motoring, Leslie’s conducts 
is in charge of Mr. H. W. 
engineer. 


uate mechanical 


service and Leslie's travel 


tions of this same active business-building cooperation. 


This is one of the reasons why Leslie’s has paid its advertisers 


so well. 


eslie’s 


This department is 


Aughinbaugh, who has for the past twenty 


Slauson, a motor expert and a grad- 
Jasper’s 


bureau are 


I should be only too glad to show you how well. 


VikUarcet/ 


The new Hup ile wi z , : pee 
; pmobile with the sedan cp conte There is no reason now why every family 
you, complete, $1365—the roadster, $1325. should not enjoy the luxury of winter driv- 
$1325 ing in complete warmth, comfort and ease. ; 
Suburbanites, physicians and other professional 
Hupmobite Roadster . ) 
with CoupeTop, com and business men, and women who have 
, ' " es pie 
felt the need of an easy-driving, economical 
closed car, will find their every expectation 
realized in this new Hupmobile feature. i 
Write for buklet describing the Hup Sedan Top. 1 
Five-passenger Touring Car or Roadster, $1200 f. 0. b ! 
Detroit, In Canada, $1400 £. 0. b. Windsor ! 
‘ . 1 
Hupp Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 1 
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of 


years 


under the direction 


a Motor Department. This 


well-known financial 


but further manifesta- 


General Manager 





— Illustrated Weekly Newspaper ss 
NEW YORK / 
M.mber, Audit Bureau of Circulat P 








Real Estate 


Beoutiful Winter Home Lote At Bay View, Fla., 


re taw hat-chee Bay climate wit 

i summer Land high and well drained Esicomels 
ealthfu Flowing artesian wells. Sat water bat g, 
boating and fishing Excellent hunting. Good automo 
biling. Sweet Magnolias, Live Oaks and other magnificent 
trees. Lumber at wholesale prices. Living chea; Ideal 
lace to raise oranges and all kinds of fruits, vegetables, 
hickens, ete Only limited number of lots to be had. 
Prices v ry low while they last. Write for free, beautifully 
colored, illustrated ot spectus. Santa ttosa Plantation Co., 


R. 418 208 N. Sth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


rnvest gate The Pine Hill Belt Of North Carolina. 


iy oam soils, easily cultivated—capable of won- 





i. rf il op progression, yield abundant harvests. The 
famous peach-dewberry-grape section, noted for its won 
derful climate. Let us point out ihe many advantages and 
opportunities in this attractive section. Illustrated book 


mailed free. Ask J. A. Pride, General Industrial Agent, 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, Suite 363, Norfolk, Va. 


Virginia Farms; Small And Large, $15 An Acre 
and up. Easy payments, mild climate, fertile soil. Ideal 
for fruit, stock or general farming. On railroad with big 
markets near-by Write for list, maps, etc. F. La Baume, 
Agr’l. Agt., N. & W. Ry., 245 N. & W. Bidz., Roanoke, Va 


Auto-Instructions 


Free Book On Motoring Explains How We Assist 
You in the Auto Business as Repairman, Chauffeur, Sales 
ma r Auto Me baniclan with Dyke New Idea Working 
Models. Good salaries. Our employment plan tells how 


Beware of 








tators. Let us tell you the names of some of 
our students. Send for this book to-day Webb-Dy ke 
Motor School, 4632 T, Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Motion Pi ture | Plays 





COLLIER’S 


THE SHOP WINDOW 


EA RS ARE LOOKING FOR JUST THE OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED IN THIS DEPARTMENT MAKE A PRAC- 


READI IND ANSW RIN rHESE ADVERT EMENTS rH AR CLASSI ED FO YOUR CONVENIENCI 


FOR NOVEMBER 21, 1 


Se) 
+ 


Typewriters, Office Supplies Duplicating Devices Business Opportuniti 





Liles 
La gest Stock Of Typewriters In America All The “Universal” Dupli« ator Will Reproduce 50 Sell ‘Goods By Mail. We Write Business atting 
i l I ‘ j t er, | r t . 
mfrs. prices. $15 u eda ere plying rent 1 No « Simple, cle ¢ bus il. We 
price Free Tria In pa f des 1 No glu yg Letter % W , klat t those desiring to ente: ‘ pful j 
Write tf atalogue rypew r Em Esta F. Reeves D ‘ 119 Park Bldg., Pit re, Pa 5 Wed t mail order specialties n a 
15y 4-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, I - sil order sel Valuable free booklet “Facte 110" 
You Can Make 50 Duplicate Copies From E the Mail Order Business’’ mailed on request. Write for i. 
For Sale—100 Standard, Vieible Typewriters At letter SS aaiie ali te ae typ =~ ay ot ge aoe to-duy. Genesee Adv. Service, Desk 8, Utica, N 7 “—s 
an extremely low price I “M D r.  B3.0it ete B et Free 
Time Guarantee. Nothing like this offer has ever been mad W. E. Durkin. Reeves &¢ »Kif P a Sineteaine Pa Build A Business Of Your Own, _ And Esc 
before Write promptly for informatio United State ~ salarie rudgery for life Learn the ! Busines 
Typewriter Exch., Dept. 276, Federal Life Bldg., Chicag Limitless field; litthe competition. ie ¥ opportunities . 
protitable Send for Pointers” today Amer ( 
lection Service State St., Detroit, Mich 


Special Note: If You Want A Real Bargain In Diamonds and Jewelry 


a dandy high-class, substantially guaranteed rebuilt type 


weiter of ane take—en tame. rental or cash—be eure to Extensive, Profitable Business. State Mail Order 











. rite th pis house—today Young Typewriter ( Spe ial Diamond Rings $23 75 At $2 00 A Month. imited yobs ity PSg500 en ae — 
ept. 128 icago ‘ P hite erfe F : _ . ‘ ; e OF wire, g 
ept. 128, Chicag R é t ver 1 whl pert ing references Modern Specialty Co., Branch ‘ 
fH lia Rees erms; y r cr t ae Ms. Raaine Wis 1 Dept 
vayments. Catalog on request. Geo. } Marshall In : 
> : : N. State Stre ‘ ag Reliable Wholesale Diamond Koko Wheat Crisp Bi P. f 
p i ro its Ever 
I ate 7145 Impor'er it yourself, A ne Crisp — Big beats pop-cc y Day, Make 
1 costs ri Samples 10x Parti laws free 
A Fortune To The Inventor Who Reads And $+.90 prepaid. Curneau & Co., 547 No. Parkside, Chicago 


heeds it, is the possible worth of the book we send for ¢ ‘ollec t10ns ' 


6c. postage. Write us at once. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 





C, Washington, D.C. Established 1569, 4 ? ? 
’ sas ease “Red Streaks Of Honesty Exist In Everybody,” For Mi 1 and Wi omen 10-7 O 









hat Invent. te Ma Be Valuable. and thereby I collect $200,000 yearly from honest debts all iw 

Patent WRe oe ty ~* cil Be x oan ctw Ghee eat: Gian Gees tie ade nt aes Mier aa tthe Something New In Health And Accident Insur. 
Estab. 1882. “Enventor’s Guide” Free franklin H Houg! Bil free Francis G. Luke, ¢ Nat | Ba ik BI dg., Salt ince—unlimited protec nusual benefits f . 

538 Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D. (¢ Lake City, Utah, U.S. A Some Peo} D Lil Us.” lentsand all disease. Maximum death benefit $7,500, Price, 

$10.00 a year, No assessments. Perpetual renewals paid 

L. B. Smutz, U. S. Mer., 265 Holland I St. Louis, M 


Old Coins Wanted Of Interest to Women 


) 
Dull Razor Blades 
We Pay $1. ne To 9 $1. 000 00 ror Numerous Rare Become A Trained Nurse By ptome Study 
coins to 1109 le tPosted. course. Nurses earn $15 t ae plomas rec Dull Blades Are Worthless, Therefore You Risk 











Write Moving Picture Plays. Big Prices Paid. 


Constant demand. Devote all or spare time. Experience, 
literary ability or correspondence course unnecessar De 
tails free Atlas Pub. Co., 346 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, O 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN AND AGENTS 


ow ay me pa protitt yu Send « ic for our New 1 1 by best Doctor H P g if da , 4 to us without money oein 
urge Illustrated ¢ " reular, Send You ha not 1 Esta she r ! ! Catalog Free them—yo : pay if 1 used, after trial Op, oak fas oobeaal 
—— imismatic Ba D Cc, Ft. W Texas Amer us { N es La Sa C} us I Free Mai gCase. Parker-W arren Co i-r W.42d St..N.Y 
Health Resorts Loose Leaf Books How to Entertain 
Biggs Seniterium. As heville, N C. Special Ad- Everybody Should Carry a Loose Leaf Memo Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, Dia- 
vantages te valids dt “ ele ! ic cases book Why? Because it ! Samy withG que Speaker instre lateria ecitations 
no tuberculosis “Wi pcre, Rr Rati il method N ine Leather er rnd 0 eets Na ver Pableaux, Drills, Musical Pieces, Make Up Goods, Large 
drugs. Home comforts, moderate charges I f G xt I ‘ af Book ¢ { E. 125th St., N.Y Catalog Free T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 44, Chicago 
ARE IN BIG DEMAND. TO THOSE WHO CAN QUALIFY, THE FOLLOWING ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 











A gents Wanted 


Local Representatives Wanted For A Piano- 








layer That's A Marvel. The Imperial External Piar Pla 
irture from all pr siv existing 
iin ulawere Rests upon keyboard and plays 
ut permanent attachment. As eas ly carried 
»lin c roils Pla 
music-rol operated and 
Has qu dable and most 
a on Prod n atura 
c ail pric Sim unts I al 
tepreser tives. No sala show ir fit 
ness and responsibility ts your opportunity to enter a 
tremendous industry on basis thet w establish vou for 
life Lose no time in addressing Imperial Piano Player C 


1251 Broadway, New York 


Stop Here—Agents—Just Out, New Invention. 





Splen‘lid seller Deflector for Automobile Headlig 

puts light on the road instead o! in oth r people's eyes 
Not a dimmer—m kes driving light stronger No knobs 
to turr no adjustments sts as long as the car Sim 

ple. easy to put on—wanted on every ar Patented. 
Sales guaranteed. Write quick—no charge for territory. 
Hickmyer Deflector Co., 424 S&B Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


We Need Live Wire Representatives Foe Un- 

pied territory to handle Fuller Sa 

luct is nationally ad. ertised ar 

rritory is valuable W rite for part ilars Fuller 
+ Hoadley Place Hartford, ¢ Wester 


Rock Island, II 





Agents And Salesmen Wanted To Sell Lamps, 
ante s and light ~ 


ng sys® ms burning or ary kerosene 





Magazine Subscription Solicitors Gere Liberal 


commissions and extra | e money w r Serib 
ner’s It does ne t interfe with your pres: nt occupation 
4 postcard will bring full particulars. Address Desk 
Scrib-er's Magazine, 597 Fifth Ave., New Yor 


Agents To Handle FE xclusively Or As Side Line, 


‘ew Accident and Health Policy $5000 pri: 
$100 monthly for accident or sickness. All ac 
sicknesses covered. Premium $10 yearly. One 
' nefits f rs vearly I der writers New irk 





Little Giant Lift And Force Pump. 





ten es page uste pipe 
A bs« e mor oly; fix you! r life Write for new agen 
pla J. &. Kennedy, Dept. C, 30 E. 42nd St., N. ¥ 
Agents Wanted. Best Paying Agency Proposi- 
U.S. Ifyou are making less than $200 monthly 
e and le is st how to make more Novelty 
Cutlery Co 4) Dar St.. Canton. Ohi 


Christy Mathewson’s Invention. Home Baseball 


Game. Scientific, exciting very one want $1 pre 
paid. Satisfaction Guaranteed Free partic irs. Agents 
Wanted Mathewson Game Co., Dept. 31, Cincinnati, O 


pp note Pillow Tops, Portraits Frames, Photo Chin 





ates jects « pt shipr y 
cr it = ( Bailey Co ma k W ( hie I 

We Went So More Portrait Agents As Once. 
Prompt servic west prices; all rejects credited. Write 
r y for catalogue E J. Hass * Ri r St., ¢ Ta 


This Page 


Many Of Ow Reeders Doubtless Would Like 








levote their s r fitable 
advertisers on this pant are lo ing See cn aphn y 

To safeguard r readers against dealings with ur 
able advertisers, we inve gate as thoroughly as possible 


es for space 


ery advertiser who apf 
t ar users of Collier's for 


Most of them have 








gp of time built up successful busi 
noone ~ ause they have advocates of the sq 
dea What you may earn as their agent or representa 
tive depends absolutely upon your own ability and g 
ne x 

* to some of them and find 
have done for rs Wha hers ha lone 





Agents Wanted Agents Wanted High-Grade Salesmen 

















Every Household On Farm—In Small Town Or Will You Take Orders? Many ny Earn B Big Money y 
burbs re ar ds a " every w lemé tra g Stee 
th n jerfu Ala Mant La Ha T I feing, I ck a. 34 Salesmen: Exc eptional Opportunity To Make 
Kerosene); give ght five times ght as S rand d¢ r . UMP 5 ‘ ‘ big nmediate profits and build up 1 profit 
One farmes i x Cable Maker, Press, \ H Wrench, ete. Operat “ener hai S Mantele Pia 
rigs co;ning n ev N i r We f ma i Has | I Gua if @ 4 le eM) 7 
tal, t iat 1 W rite f I ‘ Spare time pert t wor er t : ae : na gr Rea 
es terri y and amy an Free | Cred give Vr rf r . ! 1 1 a elling ‘ m Big 
Mantle Lamp Co., 864 Aladd Bldg., Cl g I Cl E. Bene ‘ C-61 r Bldg.,! } ! t se y ’ Writ 
. mn ’ f ur 1 Pr er Cle 
A Golden Opportunity Offered Live Men Selling The Fuller Dustless Mop And Furniture Duster , Cle f 
Pure Spun Aluminun é I t a uivertise i eading ga r W t repre 
free Moving Picture Lantern Slides that sell the goods. sentatives for unoccupied territot Nocgeedt 
bur Co-operative S« Pla ever : features. Vi rOurs lt 
ye errit every | turne to profit. Write q Fuller Brush ¢ Hoadley Place, Hartfor ( I Traveling Salesmen Wanted. Experience Un- 
at are ' ; 1 t er 1 Amer : \ au a r Tg We terr Bra R x I ' ne s if I r Big Pa whi you it rr b mal au ng 
( vision X, Ler t . ie. + , : ' 
: P 7 " , pare ime, on eig eek ime required e or 
Big Textile Mills Will Employ Everywhere  },. » de Steady position. ea wank. hamadeaie a 
Agents: Your Greatest Opportunity To Become reliable peopl take orders for dre fabr I er good post = ie eaten tenaee lefetan todos fan tenn teak 
ar and role Ps ieound ied : ‘ H _ wae yes ane oe . ‘ A Knight of the Grip”, containing full particulars and 
pee anda - : oe, wan <gper Factory prices ar aking Dig weet é testir als from hundreds of our stude who are ea 
proposition. Business good year round. Best ever Spare or all time. No experi Perm nent. Cr iner Big Salaries ess Dept. B-47 National Salesmen’s 
aan Write today for immediat tment E. M &, y ee WI Ry : me “af : N.Y ing Big Salari A r De} B-47 N I ’ " 
7 > . » caus . ani Dinan ceanssctone Bart Training Association, Chicugo, New York, Kansas City 
Davis. Pres., R 61, Davis Block, Chicag — — ooo 2 





r 1 tself: sells on si 


We wal Pay You $120 00 To Distribute Re- ¢ psand g F , _Salesmen Wanted. Just A Few More Openings 





























i ‘ t require Man or ur ) i fore all t r take \ ic Gas Apy sll t n territory , me we an sg vw you the 
for t Spare t e use Interna unce { ure, New York, N. ¥ ; baa Pag?  eark. Sramesition ev fer 
Bible s, 179 W g. Philadel ~ = Special Terr Big mmis Prompt comr 
Wanted Reliable Agents To Sell Our Exclu- Repea , aa . comes ( Mfg 
Men Aad Women Make _ Big Money Selling Vv : ‘ at ( Cottage G Ave hicago, | 
lerful ' r € kir 1“ ‘ 
Certain " K pe nat . : a lar : c . Dent N - : : —_ Wanted: Capable Man To Sell Manufacturer's 
Offer Write < Pia Cor 4 I Mm se ‘ ’ ‘. 2 ea ! ‘ tising y therr t rules 
Avenue, New Y : elti ars, f Attractive year around selling 
: Agents Wanted For Best Selling Books Pub , Libera ieston & vafarences Gill 
Agents— $2.50 Razor Given Away To Hustlers. Luise I \ Dr. Hall's 4 . S I . t 1 To Date A rtising 
Try-it before-you ; ( ‘ S Knowledge and I ( tmas I Co., Ca N. } 
Razor Sharpener to every 1 { : \ I et S f ‘ f Book ¢ > 
quick for territe guarantee and | ‘ Viet Dept. B, Serar Pa Salesmen We Have Some Excelle ent Territory 
Spe 4 ( ; t i g.. Can oO - - . a fal s “ n that ap 
Magic Ink Eraser. No Blade, No Acid. Removes pe be tne beet clnen af ¢ am... ° e Pr ae easy and your 
Agents: Our Triangle Polish Mop, Including k “ \ that ca prof ' Wri day, for catalog B. A ering 
$1.00 Premit yest r sell} lreds cou ell t f S © 1 the Schi« \ll-Steel Paper Baler. Da port Mfg. Com 
big y "Get pa We profit S. Mig. ¢ 0) Warr ‘. 2 I t pa Da ort, I 
each sa I an I HOG 1A ( rt > 
- — = Live Agents Wanted To Take Orders For Our Salesmen— We Will Pay You Well. Hardenburg’s 
Agents: For Everbrite Gold Glass Letters iar bx , e of Leather Goods. Diat ut ther Advert 
for y signs and | nt These letters a t t Anant Produc of thirty years’ experier 
saiiahinints tosee: pante : ( * C. H. Stuart & ¢ N N + pene oaggery + eoecg Pe A serious 
Glass Novelty ¢ Ma ; 7 ft f 1 g est No ca isser H. B. Harde 
Agents; Sell Tango Silk Neckties. 3 For $1.00 “om & ¢ 67 Washington St.. Br : N.Y 
Agents “Radant’” The New Home Light. 350 *'** “ er "7 Cuff I “ ¢ S . - Be ‘ 
i wer of brilliant tf aweek, | = so vl . , ; — Who Are You? Prove ie At Beaks, Etc., By 
amatch. Makes ‘ N me cor n ? ‘ er : 3 , . I Lee i rede fin etbouk 
Gloria Light $1 Washingt Chicago - : furnished with £2,000 = ecenotics, pays bene 
; Agents:—Greatest Offer Ever Made. Eleven- |) ° . \ ; . 2 . @ ot oad ur: double 
No E xperience Require - we Make $$$$$ As — ~ for a1 Os , ° W ~ efits & Agent wanted Hi_hes missions 
ir General or I Ag ise i necessit ave ‘Sy Address | rwriter 345 Insurance Ex Chicag 
: Pier ( ' ( t . c.¢ 
4 Permanent busine free sar t I 
4 R Street, Newa j sme . ; : OrAsA 
om RS N rk, N. ¥ Agents:—Here’s A Brand New Money-Maker Salesmen Wanted tei Sell, Exclusively, lumber 
They Sell Themselves. AgentsReaping Rich Har- ~* a aw x. Ee a oy i ‘ Pr ae = rae I ' rug and pa rade Cas ssion paid 
vest new » djusta fl and wa ’ istless t ‘ - a — e —— . each Sales a ‘ energ 5 y re 
ers and other sanitar rust ‘ Write t . rer Add Sale Manager 1K) Olive ot 
erence . Ma . . N Make Big Money On Our Metallic Letters. . M 
Agents Wanted«To Sell The Midget Vest [iniversal Sien Co.. 9 Lith St. Brook “oy on Salesmen—Side Line; Elec tric _ Sign; Flashes 
’ocket Garme Hang Q , ' Pate N . yea t rt ! i park ! ’ 
petition. The Silvex M 4 New ¥ ght t Saami we 4 ays 
ryN : . | t | Sign Wor g 
Agents Sell Our Attractive Cards In Every Terms For d 1 dvertisers 
home for Xmas gifts—I Profits—Outfit fr Send . 
to-day. I an Print mw, W ( This Page Is One Of The Best, Quickest, And i | vents VW anted 
Advertising : tickers, Inexpe neive And Ff e ct J “ Ke — a8 At Last—A Compressed Ale Clothes Washer; 
seate, UL LouletblckerCe.. Dent.t Pine St.. St. > The hey ae uns tub t smin. Weighs | s.  Prict 
lepart t npe t ’ ys Age g money 4 sa y house 
; pa pea ‘ : ; soy leaner t WT Oak St sic, Ohio 
Agents To Sell’ “Eureka Steel Ranges’’ From Wag- Rate $ yy r t 1 f : tor W lel V Wa we om feo” 
ns ast Big r maker for he tton secutic ~ erine three 1 an Ato “ se 
Catalogue Free. Eureka S f Co.. O'} . ght words can be inserte : e. Smallest copy Agents Hurry Something New. _Sanitary Tele- 
— a = " " nted._ ¢t P ( OTauvr 
. . . . om - P : * Write today 
__ Sells Lib kee Hot Cakes New Laundry Wax, Per- Terms cash with order unless placed by recognized ad- ag! . 7 S its Spier lid Pi ”” Palade ri 
ame ; nantes working outfit vert @ agenct for territor t iate ( 750 Spitzer Toled 
hee — Perfu G Water t \ w ¥ k N ‘ x s are De m he +} ler . Ind er —_ - ey 
th; Ma M What Are You Selling? If We Had Y our Ad- 
Manufacturer Of Most Used Articles On Market, v € i Le r 1 . r ; 100 
i é g t ‘ } rs € N é . t ‘ t week I pies: 
R 08 N Louis, M , We : ; , , coment Wane 
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**T believe that the faithful and 
considerate reading of these 
books will give any man the es- 
sentials of a liberal education.”’ 


OL tah Sez 


THE HARVARD CLASSICS 


The Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


—History, Fiction, Science, the Drama, Religion, the great 
Biographies, the master Poems, and the most interesting 
tales of Travel. Here are the books that picture the 
progress of the human race from the earliest times down 
to the present day, through the writings of those men 
who have made our civilization what it is. 


From a lifetime of reading, study and teaching — forty 
years of which were spent as President of Harvard Uni- 
versity — Dr. Eliot has put aside those few books which 
he considers most worth while. 


Every man who cares to read efficiently instead of waste- 
fully, should know what few books Dr. Eliot selected 
and why. He should know why 100,000 successful men 
are finding in the Harvard Classics just the mental stim- 
ulus they need. 


A Free Bookleét 


eee er Sw STS SS ww ww www ewe ewe we ee ee 


( 11-2114 


| P. F. COLLIER & SON 
1 416 W. 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
. . a i , I ° , » 
containing Dr. Kltot’s own state- ' Mail me free and without obligation, 
; a . eT oa 1 that booklet containing Dr. Eliot’s own 
ment 18s yours Sor the asking | ! statement about the Harvard Classics. 
I 
, ne ° Y ' Name 
just Mail the Coupon today | 
! ress 
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we 
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For Christmas Morning 


A KODAK 


And throughout the day, the 
taking of pictures of all that goes 
to make that day a merry one. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
en ae ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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